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CHAPTER XXIII. 
LOVE-MAKING AT LAND’S END. 


RE you dreaming again, child?” 
said Mrs. Rosewarne to her 
daughter. ‘* You are nota 
fit companion for a sick wo- 
man, who is herself dull 
enough. Why do you al- 
ways look so sad when you 
look at the sea, Wenna?’”’ 

The wan-faced, beautiful- 

4, eyed woman lay on a sofa, a 

1 book beside her. She had 

“ been chatting in a bright, 
rapid, desultory fashion 
about the book and a dozen 
other things—amusing her- 
self really by a continual 
stream of playful talk—until 
she perceived that the girl’s 
fancies were far away. Then 

- she stopped suddenly, with 
this expression of petulant 
but good-natured disappoint- 
ment. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, mother,” said Wenna, who was seated at an 
open window fronting the bay. ‘‘ What did you say ? Why does the sea 
make one sad? I don’t know. One feels less at home here than out on 
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the rocks at Egldsilyan ; perhaps that is it. Or the place is so beautiful, 
that it almost makes you cry. I don’t know.” 

And, indeed, Penzance Bay, on this still, clear morning, was beautiful 
enough to attract wistful eyes and call up vague and distant fancies. The 
cloudless sky was intensely dark in its blue; one had a notion that the 
unseen sun was overhead and shining vertically down. The still plain 
of water—so clear that the shingle could be seen through it along way out 
—had no decisive colour; but the fishing-smacks lying out there were jet- 
black points in the bewildering glare. The sunlight did not seem to be in 
the sky, in the air, or on the sea; but when you turned to the southern 
arm of the bay, where the low line of green hills runs out into the water, 
there you could see the strong clear light shining—shining on the green 
fields and on the sharp black lines of hedges, on that bit of grey old town 
with its cottage-gardens and its sea-wall, and on the line of dark rock that 
formed the point of the promontory. On the other side of the bay, the 
eye followed the curve of the level shore, until it caught sight of St. 
Michael’s Mount rising palely from the water, its sunlit greys and purple 
shadows softened by the cool distance. Then beyond that again, on the 
verge of the far horizon, lay the long and narrow line of the Lizard, half 
lost in a silver haze. For the rest, a cool wind went this way and that 
through Mrs. Rosewarne’s room, stirring the curtains. There was a fresh 
odour of the sea in the air. It was a day for dreaming, perhaps ; but not 
for the gloom begotten of languor and an indolent pulse. 

“Oh, mother—oh, mother! ’’ Wenna cried, suddenly, with a quick 
flush of colour in her cheeks, ‘‘ do you know who is coming along? Can 
you see? It is Mr. Trelyon, and he is looking at all the houses ; I know 
he is looking for us.” 

‘*Child, child!” said the mother. ‘ How should Mr. Trelyon know 
we are here ?”’ 

‘* Because I told him,’’ Wenna said, simply and hurriedly. ‘ Mother, 
may I wave a handkerchief to him ? Won't you come and see him ? he 
seems so much more manly in this strange place; and how brave and 
handsome he looks !”’ 

“‘Wenna!”’ her mother said, severely. 

The girl did not wave a handkerchief, it is true; but she knelt 
down at the open bay-window, so that he must needs see her; and sure 
enough he did. Off went his hat in a minute ; a bright look of recognition 
leapt to his eyes, and he crossed the street. Then Wenna turned, all in 
a flutter of delight, and quite unconscious of the colour in her face. 

‘“‘Are you vexed, mother? Mayn’t I be glad to see him? Why, 
when I know that he will brighten up your spirits better than a dozen 
doctors! One feels quite happy and hopeful whenever he comes into the 
room. Mother, you won't have to complain of dulness if Mr. Trelyon 
comes to see you. And why doesn’t the girl send him up at once ?” 

Wenna was standing at the open door to receive him when he came up- 
stairs ; she had wholly forgotten the embarrassment of their last parting. 
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' I thought I should ‘find you out,’ he said, when he came into the 
room, and it was clear that there was little embarrassment about him; 
“and I know how your mother likes to be teased and worried. You've 
got.a nice place here, Mrs. Rosewarne ; and what splendid weather you’ve 
brought with you!” - 

“Yes,” said Wenna, her whole face lit. up with a shy gladness, 
“haven't we ? And did you ever see the bay looking more beautiful? It 
is enough to make you laugh and clap your hands out of mere delight to 
see everything so lovely and fresh!” 

‘‘ A few minutes ago I thought you were nearly crying over it,’’ said 
the mother, with a smile ; but Miss Wenna took no heed of the reproof. 
She would have Mr. Trelyon help himself to a tumbler of claret and water. 
She fetched out from some mysterious lodging-house recess an ornamented 
tin can of biscuits. She accused herself of being the dullest companion-in 
the world, and indirectly hinted that he might have pity on her mamma 
and stay to luncheon with them. 

‘‘ Well, it’s very odd,” he said, telling a lie with great simplicity of 
purpose, ‘‘ but I had arranged to drive to the Land’s End for luancheon— 
to the inn there, you know. I suppose it wouldn’t—do you think, Mrs. 
Rosewarne—would it be convenient for you to come for a drive so far ?”’ 

‘* Oh, it would be the very best thing in the world for her—nothing 
could be better,”’ said Wenna ; and then she added meekly, “if it is not 
giving you too much trouble, Mr. Trelyon.” 

He laughed. 

“Trouble! I’m glad to be of use to anybody; and in this case I 
shall have all the pleasure on my side. Well, I’m off now to see about 
the horses. If I come for you in half-an-hour, will that do?” 

As soon as he had left, Mrs. Rosewarne turned to her daughter, and 
said to her, gravely enough— 

‘‘ Wenna, one has seldom to talk to you about the proprieties; but, 
really, this seems just a little doubtful. Mr. Trelyon may make a friend 
of you; that is all very well, for you are going to marry a friend of his. 
Bat you ought not to expect him to associate with me.”’ 

“‘ Mother,” said Wenna, with hot cheeks, ‘‘I wonder how you can 
suspect him of thinking of such foolish and wicked things. Why, he is 
the very last man in all the world to, do anything that was mean and 
unkind, or to think about it.”’ 

“My dear child, I suspect him of nothing,” Mrs. Rosewarne said ; 
‘but look at the simple’ facts of the case.’ Mr. Trelyon is a very rich 
gentleman ; ‘his family is an old one, greatly honoured about here ; and if 
he is so recklessly kind as to offer his acquaintanceship to persons who 
are~altogether in a different sphere of life, we should take care not to 
abuse; his kindness, or to let people have occasion to wonder at him. 
Looking at your marriage and future station, it is perhaps more permissible 
with you; but as regards myself, I don’t very much care, Wenna, to have 
Mr. Trelyon coming about the house.” 

7—3 
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“Why, mother, I—I am surprised at you!” Wenna said, warmly. 
“ You judge of him by the contemptible things that other people might 
say of him. Do ‘you think he would care for that? Mr. Trelyon is a 
- man, and like a man he has the courage to choose such friends as he 
likes; and it is no more to him what money they have, or what their 
position is, than the—than the shape of their pocket-handkerchiefs is ! 
Perhaps that is his folly—recklessness—the recklessness of a young man. 
Perhaps it is. I am not old enough to know how people alter; but I 
hope I shall never see Mr. Trelyon alter in this respect—never, if he were 
to live for a hundred years. And—and I am surprised to hear you of all 
people, mother, suggest such things of him. What has he done that you 
should think so meanly of him?” 

Wenna was very indignant and hurt. She would have continued 
further, but that a tremulous movement of her under lip caused her to 
turn away her head. 

‘‘ Well, Wenna, you needn’t cry about it,” her mother said, gently. 
‘It is of no great consequence. Of course every one must please himself 
in choosing his friends; and I quite admit that Mr. Trelyon is not likely 
to be hindered by anything that anybody may say. Don’t take it so much 
to heart, child; go and get on your things, and get back some of the 
cheerfulness you had while he was here. I will say that for the young 
man—that he has an extraordinary power of raising your spirits.” 

‘* You are a good mother after all,” said Wenna, penitently ; ‘ and if 
you come and let me dress you prettily, I shall promise not to scold you 
again—not till the next time you deserve it.” 

By the time they drove away from Penzance, the forenoon had softened 
into more beautiful colours. There was a paler blue in the sky and on 
the sea, and millions of yellow stars twinkled on the ripples. A faint 
haze had fallen over the bright green hills lying on the south of the bay. 

‘‘ Life looks worth having on such a day as this,” Trelyon said; 
*¢ doesn’t it, Miss Wenna? ”’ 

She certainly seemed pleased enough. She drank in the sweet fresh 
air; she called attention to the pure rare colours of the sea and the 
green uplands; the coolness of the woods through which they drove, 
the profuse abundance of wild flowers along the banks—all things around 
her seemed to have conspired to yield her delight ; and a great happiness 
shone in her eyes. Mr. Trelyon talked mostly to Mrs. Rosewarne; but 
his eyes rarely wandered away for long from Wenna’s pleased and radiant 
face ; and again and again he said to himself, ‘‘ And if a simple drive on 
a spring morning can give this chi'd so great a delight, it is not the last that 
she and I shall have together.” 

‘* Mrs. Rosewarne,” said he, ‘‘ I think your daughter has as much 
need of a holiday as anybody. I don’t believe there’s a woman or girl 
in the county works as hard as she does.” 

‘¢ I don’t know whether she needs it,” said Miss Wenna, of herself, 
‘* but I know that she enjoys it.” 
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‘¢I know what you'd enjoy a good deal better than merely getting 
out of sight of your own door, for a week or two,” said he. ‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to get clear away from England for six months, and go wandering 
about all sorts of fine places? Why, I could take you such a trip in that 
time! I should like to see what you'd say to some of the old Dutch 
towns, and their churches, and all that; then Cologne, you know, and a 
sail up the Rhine to Mainz; then you'd go on to Basel and Geneva, 
and we’d get you a fine big carriage with the horses decorated with 
foxes’ and pheasants’ tails to drive you to Chamounix. Then, when 
you had gone tremulously over the Mer de Glace, and kept your wits 
about you going down the Mauvais Pas, I don’t think you could do better 
than go’on to the Italian lakes—you never saw anything like them, I'll 
be bound—and Naples, and Florence. Would you come back by the 
Tyrol, and have a turn at Ziirich and Lucerne, with a ramble through the 
Black Forest in a trap resembling a ramshackle landau ?” 

“Thank you,” said Wenna, very cheerfully. ‘ The sketch is de- 
lightful ; but I am pretty comfortable where I am.” 

“¢ But this can’t last,” said he. 

‘¢ And neither can my holidays,” she answered. 

‘‘ Oh, but they ought to,” he retorted, vehemently. ‘ You have not 
half enough amusement in your life—that’s my opinion. You slave too 
much, for all those folks about Eglosilyan and their dozens of children. 
Why, you don’t get anything out of life as you ought to. What have you 
to look forward to? Only the same ceaseless round of working for other 
people. Don’t you think you might let some one else have a turn at that 
useful but monotonous occupation ?” 

“But Wenna has something else to look forward to now,’ her 
mother reminded him, gently ; and after that he did not speak for some 
lime. 

Fair and blue was the sea that shone ail around the land when they 
got out on the rough moorland near the coast. They drove to the solitary 
little inn perched over the steep cliffs; and here the horses were put 
up and luncheon ordered. Would Mrs. Rosewarne venture down to 
the great rocks at the promontory ? No, she would rather stay indoors 
till the young people returned ; and so these two went along the grassy 
path themselves. 

They clambered down the slopes, and went out among the huge blocks 
of weather-worn granite, many of which were brilliant with grey, green, 
and orange lichens. There was a low and thunderous noise in the air ; 
far below them, calm and fine as the day was, the summer sea dashed 
and roared into gigantic caverns, while the white foam floated out again 
on the troubled waves. Could anything have been more magical than the 
colours of the sea—its luminous greens, its rich purples, its brilliant blues, 
lying in long swathes on the apparently motionless surface? It was 
only the seething white beneath their feet, and the hoarse thunder along 
the coast, that told of the force of this summer-like sea; for the rest the 
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picture was light, and calm, and beautiful. Out there the. black. rocks 
basked: in the sunlight, the big skarts standing on their ledges, not 
moving a feather. A small steamer was slowly making for the island 
further out where-a lighthouse stood. And far away beyond these, on 
the-remote horizon, the Scilly Isles lay like a low bank of yellow fog, 
under the pale blue skies: - 

They were very much by-themselves, out here at the end of the 
world; and yet they did not seem inclined to talk much. Wenna sat 
down on the warm grass; her:companion perched himself on one of the 
blocks of granite; they watched the great undulations of the blue water 
come rolling on to the black rocks,and then fall backward seething in 
foam. 

“¢ And what are you thinking about?” said Trelyon to her, gently, 
so that she should not be startled. 

‘“‘ Of nothing at all—I am quite happy,’’ Wenna said, frankly. Then 
she added, ‘‘ I suppose the worst of a day like this is, that a long time 
after you look back upon it, and it seems so beautiful and far away that 
it makes you miserable. You think how happy you were once. That is 
the unfortunate side of being happy.” 

‘“¢ Well,” said he, ‘‘I must say you don’t look forward to the future 
with any great hope, if you think the recollection of one bright day will 
make you wretched.”’ 

He came down from his perch and stood beside her. 

‘* Why, Wenna,” said he, ‘‘ do you know what you really need ? 
Some one to take you in hand thoroughly, and give you such an abund- 
ance of cheerful and pleasant days that you would never think of singling 
out any one of them. Why shouldn’t you have weeks and months of 
happy idling, in bright weather, such as lots of people have. who don’t 
deserve them a bit? There’s something wrong in your position. You 
want some one to become your master, and compel you to make yourself 
happy. You won’t of yourself study your own comfort; some one else 
ought to make you.” 

«« And who do you think would care to take so much trouble about 
me ?”’ she said, with a smile ; for she attached no serious meaning to 
this random talk. 

Her companion’s face flushed somewhat, not with embarrassment, but 
with the courage of what he was going to say. 

“ T would,” he said, boldly. ‘* You will say it is none of my busi- 
ness; but I tell you I would give twenty thousand pounds to-morrow, if 
I were allowed to—to get you a whole summer of pleasant holidays.”’ 

There was something about the plain-spoken honesty of this avowal 
that touched her keenly. ‘Wild and impossible as the suggestion was, it 
told her at least what one person in the world thought of her. She said 
to him, with her eyes cast down— 

“I like to hear you speak like that—not for my own sake—but I 
know there is nothing generous. and kindly that you wouldn’t do at a 
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mere moment’s impulse. But I hope you don’t think I have been 
grumbling over my lot, on such a day as this? Oh, no; I see too much 
of other people’s way of living to complain of my own. I have every 
reason to be contented and happy.” 

‘‘ Yes, you're a deal too contented and happy,” said he, with an im- 
patient shrug. ‘‘ You want somebody to alter all that, and see that you 
get more to be contented and happy about.” 

She rose; he gave her his hand to help her up. But he did not 
surrender her hand then, for the path up the slopes was a deep and diffi- 
cult one ; and she could fairly rely on his strength and sureness of foot. 

“ But you are not content, Mr. Trelyon,” sho said. ‘I always 
notice that whenever you get to a dangerous place, you are never satisfied 
unless you are putting your life in peril. Wouldn’t you like to ride your 
black horse down the face of this precipice? Or wouldn’t you like to 
clamber down blindfold ? Why does a man generally seem to be anxious 
to get rid of his life ?”’ 

‘ Perhaps it isn’t of much use to him,” he said, coolly. 

‘¢ You ought not to say that,” she answered, in a low voice. 

“‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t mean to break my neck yet awhile ; but if I 
did, who would miss me? I suppose my mother would play half-a-dozen 
a day more operas or oratorios, or stuff of that sort, and there would be 
twenty parsons in the house for one there is at present. And some of 
the brats about the place would miss an occasional sixpence—which would 
be better for their health. And Dick—I suppose they’d sell him to 
some fool of a Londoner, who would pound his knees out in the Park— 
he would miss me too.” 

‘ And these are all,” she said, ‘‘ who would miss you? You are kind 
to your friends.” 

“Why, would you?” he said, with a stare of surprise; and then, 
seeing she would not speak, he continued, with a laugh, “I like the 
notion of my making an object of general compassion of myself. Did the 
poor dear tumble off a rock into the sea? And where was its mother's 
apron-string ? I’m not going to break my neck yet awhile, Miss Wenna ; 
80 don’t you think I’m going to let you off your promise to pay me back 
for those sewing-machines.”’ 

‘*T have told you, Mr. Trelyon,” she said, with some dignity, ‘‘ that 
we shall pay you back every farthing of the price of them.” 

He began to whistle in an impertinent manner. He clearly placed no 
great faith in the financial prospects of that Sewing Club. 

They had some light luncheon in the remote little inn, and Mrs. 
Rosewarne was pleased to see her ordinarily demure and pre-occupied 
daughter in such high and careless spirits. It was not a splendid banquet. 
Nor was the chamber a gorgeous one, for the absence of ornament and 
the enormous thickness of the walls told of the house being shut up in 
the winter months and abandoned to the fary of the western gales, when 
the wild sea came hurling up the face of these steep cliffs and blowing over 
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the land. But they paid little attention to any lack of luxury. There 
was a beautiful blue sea shining in the distance. The sunlight was falling 
hotly on the greensward of the rocks outside; and a fresh, cool breeze 
came blowing in at the open window. They let the time pass easily, with 
pleasant talk and laughter. 

Then they drove leisurely back in the afternoon. They passed along 
the moorland ways, through rude little villages built of stone, and by the 
outskirts of level and cheerless farms, until they got into the beautiful 
woods and avenues lying around Penzance. When they came in sight of 
the broad bay, they found that the world had changed its colours since the 
morning. The sea was of a cold purplish grey ; but all around it, on the 
eastern horizon, there was a band of pale pink in the sky. On the west 
again, behind Penzance, the ‘warm hues of the sunset were shining 
behind the black stems of the trees. The broad thoroughfare was mostly 
in shadow; and the sea was so still that one could hear the footsteps and 
the voices of the people walking up and down the Parade. 

‘‘T suppose I must go now,” said the young gentleman, when he had 
seen them safely seated in the small parlour overlooking the bay. But he 
did not seem anxious to go. 

‘“‘ But why ?” Wenna said, rather timidly. ‘You have no engage- 
ment, Mr. Trelyon. Would you care to stay and have dinner with us— 
such a dinner as we can give you?” 

** Well, to tell you the truth, I should like it very much,” he said. 

Mrs. Rosewarne, a little surprised and yet glad to see Wenna 
enjoying herself, regarded the whole affair with a gentle resignation. 
Wenna had the gas lit, and the blinds let down; then, as the evening 
was rather cold, she had soon a bright fire burning in the grate. She 
helped to lay the table. She produced such wines as they had. She 
made sundry visits to the kitchen; and at length the banquet was ready. 

What ailed the young man? He seemed beside himself with careless 
and audacious mirth; and he made Mrs. Rosewarne laugh as she had not 
laughed for years. It was in vain that Wenna assumed airs to rebuke 
his rudeness. Nothing was sacred from his impertinence—not even the 
offended majesty of her face. And at last she gave in too, and could 
only revenge herself by saying things of him which, the more severe they 
were, the more he seemed to enjoy. But after dinner she went to the 
small piano, while her mother took a big easy-chair near the fire; and 
he sat by the table, apparently looking over some books. There was no 
more reckless laughter then. 

In ancient times—that is to say, in the half-forgotten days of our 
youth—a species of song existed which exists no more. It was not as the 
mournful ballads of these days, which seem to record the gloomy utterances 
of a strange young woman who has apparently wandered into the magic 
scene in ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” and who mixes up the moanings of her passion 
with descriptions of the sights and sounds she there finds around her. It 
was of quite another stamp. It dealt with a phraseology of sentiment 
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peculiar to itself—a ‘* patter,” as it were, which came to be universally 
recognised in drawing-rooms. It spoke of maidens plighting their troth, 
of Phyllis enchanting her lover with her varied moods, of marble halls in 
which true love still remained the same. It apostrophized the shells of 
ocean ; it tenderly described the three great crises of a particular heroine’s 
life by mentioning successive head-dresses ; it told of how the lover of Pretty 
Jane would have her meet him in the evening. Well, all the world was 
content to accept this conventional phraseology ; and, behind the para- 
phernalia of ‘enchanted moonbeams,” and “fondest glances,” and 
‘adoring sighs,” perceived and loved the sentiment that could find no 
simpler utterance. Some of us, hearing the half-forgotten songs again, 
suddenly forget the odd language, and the old pathos springs up again, 
as fresh as in the days when our first love had just come home from her 
boarding-school ; while others, who have no old-standing acquaintance 
with these memorable songs, have somehow got attracted to them by the 
mere quaintness of their speech and the simplicity of their airs. Master 
Harry Trelyon was no great critic of music. When Wenna Rosewarne 
sang that night ‘‘ She wore a wreath of roses,” he fancied he had never 
listened to anything so pathetic. When she sang ‘‘ Meet me by moon- — 
light alone,” he was delighted with the spirit and half-humorous, half- 
tender grace of the composition. As she sang ‘‘ When other lips and 
other hearts,” itseemed to him that there were no songs like the old- 
fashioned songs, and that the people who wrote those ballads were more 
frank, and simple, and touching in their speech than writers now-a-days. 
Somehow, he began to think of the drawing-rooms of a former generation ; 
and of the pictures of herself his grandmother had drawn for him many 
atime. Had she a high waist to that white silk dress in which she ran 
away to Gretna; and did she have ostrich feathers on her head ? 
Anyhow, he entirely believed what she had told him of the men of that 
generation. They were capable of doing daring things for the sake of a 
sweetheart. Of course his grandfather had done boldly and well in 
whirling the girl off to the Scottish borders ; for who could tell what might 
have befallen her among ill-natured relatives and persecuted suitors ? 
Wenna Rosewarne was singing ‘‘ We met; ‘twas in a crowd; and I 
thought he would shun me.” It is the song of a girl (must one explain 
80 much in these later days ?) who is in love with one man, and is 
induced to marry another: she meets the former, and her heart is filled 
with shame, and anguish, and remorse. As Wenna sang the song, it 
seemed to this young man that there was an unusual pathos in her voice ; 
and he was so carried away by the earnestness of her singing, that his heart 
swelled and rose up within him, and he felt himself ready to declare that 
such should not be her fate. This man who was coming back to marry 
her—was there no one ready to meet him and challenge his atrocious 
claim? Then the song ended; and, with a sudden disappointment, 
Trelyon recollected that he at least had no business to interfere. What 
right had he to think of saving her ? 
7—5 
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He had been idly turning over some volumes.on the table. At last he 
came to a Prayer-book, of considerable size and elegance of binding. 
Carelessly looking at the fly-leaf, he saw that it was a present to Wenna 
Rosewarne, ‘‘ with the very dearest love of her sister Mabyn.” He passed 
his hand over the leaves, not noticing what he was doing. Suddenly he 
saw something which did effectually startle him into attention. 

It was a sheet of paper with two slits cut into it at top and bottom. 
In these a carefully-pressed piece of None-so-pretty had been. placed, and 
just underneath the flower was written in pencil “‘ From H. T. to W. R., 
May 2nd, 18—.” He shut the book quickly, as if his fingers had been 
burned ; and then he sate quite silent, with his heart beating fast. 

So she had kept the flower he had put in the basket of primroses. It 
had carried its message; and she still remained his friend. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE Cut DIREcT. 


‘Wet, mother,’’ Miss Wenna said, deliberately, after he had gone, ‘I 
never did see you so thoroughly enjoy a whole day.” 

‘¢T was thinking the same about you, Wenna,” the mother answered, 
with an amused look. 

«That is true enough, mother,’’ the girl confessed, in her simple way. 
‘‘He is so good-natured, so full of spirits, and careless, that one gets 
quite as careless and happy as himself. It is a great comfort, mother, to 
be with anybody who doesn’t watch the meaning of every word you say 
—don’t you think so? AndI hope I wasn’t rude—do you think I was 
rude ?”’ 

‘Why, child, I don’t think you could be rude to a fox that was eating 
your chickens. You would ask him to take a chair and not hurry himself.” 

‘* Well, I must write to Mabyn now,” Wenna said, with a business- 
like air, ‘‘ and thank her for posting me this Prayer-book. I suppose she 
didn't know I had my small one with me.”’ 

‘§he took up the book, for she was sitting on the chair that Harry 
Trelyon had just vacated. She had no sooner done so than she caught 
sight of the sheet of paper with the dried flower and the inscription in 
Mabyn’s handwriting. She stared, with something of a look of fear on 
her face. 

‘‘ Mother,” she said, in quite an altered voice, ‘‘ did you notice if Mr. 
Trelyon was looking at this Prayer-book ? ” 

*¢T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ Mrs. Rosewarne said. ‘I should think he 
went over every book on the table.” 

The girl said nothing ; but she took the book in her hand and Seni 
it up to her own room. She stood for a moment irresolute ; then she 
took the sheet of paper with the flowers on it, and tore it in a hundred 
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pieces, and threw them into the empty grate. Then she cried a little— . 
as a girl must; and finally went down again and wrote a letter to Mabyn, 
which rather astonished that young lady. 

‘« My dear Mabyn ”—so the letter ran—‘‘ I am exceedingly angry with 
you. I did not think you were capable of such folly—I might call it by 
a worse name if I thought you really meant what you seem to mean. I 
have just torn up the worthless scrap of flower you so carefully preserved 
for me into a thousand pieces; but you will be glad to know that in all 
probability Mr. Trelyon saw it on the paper, and the initials too which 
you put there. I cannot tell you how pained and angry I am. If he 
did place that flower intentionally among the primroses, it was most im- 
pertinent of him ; but he is often impertinent in joking. What must he 
think of me that I should seem to have taken this seriously, and treasured 
up that miserable and horrid piece of weed, and put his initials below it, 
and the important date? You put thoughts into my head that cover me 
with shame. I should not be fit to live if I were what you take me to 
be. If I thought there was another human being in the world who could 
imagine or suspect what you apparently desire, I would resolve this 
moment never to see Mr. Trelyon again; and much harm that would do 
either him or me! But I am too proud to think that any one could 
imagine such a thing. Nor did I expect that to come from my own sister, 
who ought to know what my true relations are with regard to Mr. Trelyon. 
I like him very much, as I told him to his face two days before we left 
Eglosilyan, and that will show you what our relations are. I think he is 
a very frank, generous, and good young man, and a clever and cheerful 
companion; and my mother has to-day to thank him for about the 
pleasantest little trip she has ever enjoyed. But as for your wishing me 
to preserve a flower that he sent, or that you think he sent to me, why, 
I feel my face burning at the thought of what you suggest. And what 
can I say to him now, supposing he has seen it? Can I tell him that my 
own sister thought such things of me? Perhaps, after all, the simplest 
way to set matters right will be for me to break off the acquaintance 
altogether ; and that will show him whether I was likely to have treasured 
up a scrap of London-pride in my Prayer-book.—I am, your loving sister, 
Wenna Rosewarne.” 

Meanwhile, Harry Trelyon was walking up and down the almost 
empty thoroughfare by the side of the sea; the stars overhead shining 
clearly in the dark night, the dimly seen waves falling monotonously on 
the shelving beach. 

‘To keep a flower, that is nothing,” he was saying to himself. ‘* All 
girls do that, no matter who gives it to them. I suppose she has lots 
more, all with the proper initials and date attached.” 

It was not an agreeable reflection ; he turned to other matters. 

“If she were to care for me a little bit, would it be mean of me to try 
to carry her off from that man? Is it possible that he has the same 
regard for her that Ihave? In that case it would be mean. Now, when 
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I think of her, the whole world seems filled with her presence somehow, 
and everything is changed. When I hear the sea in the morning, I think 
of her, and wonder where she is; when I see a fine day, I hope she 
is enjoying it somewhere; the whole of Penzance has become magical. 
It is no longer the same town. I used to come to it, and never see it, in 
the old days, when one was busy about stables, and the pilchard-fishing, 
and the reports of the quarries. Now the whole of Penzance has got a 
sort of charm in it, since Wenna Rosewarne has come to it. I look at the 
houses, and wonder if the people inside know anybody fit to compare 
with her ; and one becomes grateful to the good weather for shining round 
about her and making her happy. I suppose the weather knows what she 
deserves.” 

Then he began to argue the question as to whether it would be fair 
and honourable to seek to take away from another man the woman who 
had pledged herself to marry him; and of course an easy and definite 
decision is sure to be arrived at when counsel on both sides, and jury 
and judges sitting in banco, are all one person, who conducts and closes 
the case as it suits himself. He began by assuming such facts as 
suited his arguments, and ended by selecting and confirming such 
arguments as suited himself. Wenna Rosewarne cared nothing for Mr. 
Roscorla. She would be miserable if she married him; her own sister 
was continually hinting as much. Mr. Roscorla cared nothing for her ex- 
cept in so faras she might prove a pretty housewife for him. The selfish- 
ness that would sacrifice for its own purposes a girl’s happiness was of a 
peculiarly despicable sort which ought to be combated, and deserved no 
mercy. Therefore, and because of all these things, Harry Trelyon was 
justified in trying to win Wenna Rosewarne’s love. 

One by one the people who had been strolling up and down the dark 
thoroughfare left it; he was almost alone now. He walked along to the 
house in which the Rosewarnes were. There was no light in any of the 
windows. But might she not be sitting up there by herself, looking 
out on the starlit heavens, and listening to the waves? He wished to 
be able to say good-night to her once more. 

How soon might she be up and out on the morrow? Early in the 
morning, when the young day was rising over the grey sea, and the sea- 
winds coming freshly in as if they were returning from the cold night ? 
If he could but see her at daybreak, with all the world asleep around 
them, and with only themselves to watch the growing wonders of the 
dawn, might not he say something to her then that she would not be 
vexed to hear, and persuade her that a new sort of life lay before her 
if she would only enter it along with him? That was the notion that 
he continually dwelt on for self-justification, when he happened to 
take the trouble to justify himself. The crisis of this girl’s life was 
approaching. Other errors might be retrieved ; that one, once committed, 
never. If he could only see her now, this is what he would say :— 
“* We can only live but once, Wenna ; and this for us two would be life— 
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our only chance of it. Whatever else may happen, that is no matter ; 
let us make sure of this one chance, and face the future together, you full 
of sweetness and trust, I having plenty of courage for both. We will 
treat objectors and objections as they may arise—afterwards ; perhaps they 
will be prudent and keep out of our way.” And, indeed, he convinced 
himself that this was Wenna Rosewarne’s one chance of securing happiness 
for her life, assuming, in a way, that he had love, as well as courage, 
sufficient for both. 

He was early up next morning, and down on the promenade; but the 
day was not likely to tempt Wenna to come out just then. A grey fog 
hung over land and sea; the sea itself being a dull, leaden plain. Trelyon 
walked about, however, talking to everybody, as was his custom; and 
everybody said the fog would clear and a fine day follow. This, in fact, 
happened ; and still Wenna did not make her appearance. The fog over 
the sea seemed to separate itself into clouds; there was a dim, yellow 
light in the breaks. These breaks widened; there was a glimmer of 
blue. - Then, on the leaden plain, a glare of white light fell, twinkling 
in innumerable stars on the water. Everything promised a clear, bright 
day. 

As a last resource, he thought he would go and get Juliott Penaluna, 
and persuade that young lady to come and be introduced to the Rose- 
warnes. At first Miss Penaluna refused point-blank. She asked him 
how he could expect her to do such a thing. But then her cousin Harry 
happened to be civil, and indeed kind in his manner to her, and when he 
was in one of those moods there was nothing she could refuse him. She 
went and got ready with an air of resignation on her comely face. 

‘“‘ Mind, Harry, I am not responsible,’”’ she said, when she came back. 
“T am afraid I shall get into awful trouble about it.” 

*¢ And who will interfere ?”’ said the young man, just as if he were 
looking about for some one anxious to be thrown from the top of the 
tower on St. Michael’s Mount. 

‘*I shall be accused of conniving, you know; andI think I am very 
good-natured to do so much for you, Harry.” 

“‘I think you are, Jue; you are a thoroughly good sort of girl when 
you like to be—that’s a fact. And now you will see whether what I have 
said about Miss Rosewarne is all gammon or not.” 

‘* My poor boy, I wouldn’t say a word against her for the world. Do 
I want my head wrenched off?. But if any one says anything to me 
about what I may do to-day, I shall have to tell the truth; and do you 
know what that is, Harry ? I do really believe you are in love with that 
girl, past all argument; and there never was one of your family who 
would listen to reason. I know quite well what you will do. If she 
cares ever so little for you, you will marry her in spite of everybody, 
and probably against her own wish; if she doesn’t care for you, you will ~ 
revenge yourself on the happy man of her choice, and probably murder 
him. Well, it isn’t my fault. I know what your mother will say——” 
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‘¢ Ah, you don’t know, Jue, what my mother thinks of her,” he said, 
confidently. 

“« Oh, ‘yes, mothers think very well of a girl until they discover that 
she is going to marry their son.” ; 

‘* Oh, stuff! why the inconsistency: _ 

‘* Tt is the privilege of women to be inconsistent, Harry. Your mother 
will detest that girl if you try to marry her.” 

‘*T don’t care.” 

‘© Of course not. No man of your family cares for anything that 
interferes with his own wishes. I suppose there’s no use in my trying 
to show you what a fearful amount of annoyance and trouble you are 
preparing for yourself?” 

‘¢ None; I'll take it as it comes—I’m not afraid.” 

They got down to the promenade ; the forenoon was now bright and 
cheerful ; a good many folks had come out to enjoy the sunlight and the 
cool sea-breeze. Miss Juliott was not at all disinclined to walk there 
with her handsome cousin, though he had forgotten his gloves, and was 
clearly not paying her very special attention. 

“« Jue,” he said, suddenly; ‘‘I can see Miss Rosewarne—right at the 
end of this road—can’t you?”’ 

‘*T haven’t got the eyes of a hawk, you stupid boy,” his cousin said. 

‘‘Oh, but I can recognise her dress a dozen times as far away. 
These are her pet colours at present—a soft, cream-colour and black, 
with bits of dark red—can you see now?” 

‘‘T never saw you pay the least attention before to a lady's dress.” 

‘‘ Because you don’t know how she dresses,” he said, proudly. 

She was coming along the parade, all alone. 

‘* Well, it is a pretty dress,” Miss Juliott said, ‘and I like the look 
of her face, Harry. You can’t expect one girl to say any more than that 
of another girl, can you?” 

‘‘ This is a very nice way of being able to introduce you,” he said. 
‘I suppose you will be able to chaperon each other afterwards, when her 
mother can’t go out?”’ 

Wenna was coming quietly along, apparently rather preoccupied. 
Sometimes she looked out, with her dark, earnest, and yet wistful eyes, 
at the great plain of water quivering in the sunshine ; she paid little heed 
to the people who went by. When, at length, she did see Harry Trelyon, 
she was quite near him, and she had just time to glance for a moment 
at his companion. The next moment—he could not tell how it all hap- 
pened—she passed him with a slight bow of recognition, courteous enough, 
but nothing more. There was no especial look of friendliness in her 
eyes. 

He stood there, rather bewildered. 

‘“‘That is about as good as the cut direct, Harry,” his cousin said. 
** Come along—don’t stand there.” 

‘«¢ Oh, but there’s some mistake, Jue,”’ he said. 
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‘« A girl never does a thing of that sort by mistake. Either she is 
vexed with you for walking with me—and that is improbable, for I doubt 
whether she saw me—or she thinks the ardour of your acquaintance 
should be moderated, and there I should agree with her. You don’t seem 
so vexed as one might have expected, Harry.” 

“‘Vexed!” he said. ‘‘ Why, can’t you tell by that girl’s face that she 
could do nothing capricious or unkind? Of course, she has a reason; 
and I will find it out.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Not THE Last Worp. 


As soon as he could decently leave his cousin at home, he did; and then 
he walked hastily down to-the house in which Mrs. Rosewarne had taken 
rooms. Miss Rosewarne was not at home, the small maid-servant. said. 
Was Mrs. Rosewarne ? Yes; so he would see her. 

He went upstairs, never thinking how his deep trouble about so insig- 
nificant an incident would strike a third person. 

‘Mrs. Rosewarné,” he said, right out, ‘I want you to tell me if 
Wenna wishes our acquaintance to end. Has she been speaking to you ? 
Just now, she passed me in the street as if she did not wish to see me 
again.” 

‘* Probably,” said Mrs. Rosewarne, amused as well as surprised by the 
young man’s impetuosity, ‘‘she did not see you then. Wenna often 
passes people so. Most likely she was thinking about other things ; for 
she had another letter from Jamaica just before she went out.”’ 

“Oh, she has had another letter from Jamaica this morning!” 
Trelyon said, with an angry light appearing in his eyes. ‘‘ That is it, 
is it?” 

‘“‘T don’t understand you,” Mrs. Rosewarne was saying, when both of 
them heard Wenna enter below. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Rosewarne,” he said, with a sudden entreaty in his voice, 
“would you mind letting me see Wenna alone for a couple of minutes ? 
I want to ask her if she is offended with me—you won't mind, will you ?’ 

‘« Not in the least,” she said, good-naturedly ; and then she added, at 
the door, ‘Mind, Mr. Trelyon, Wenna is easily hurt. You must speak 
gently to her.” 

About a minute afterwards, Wenna, having laid her hat and shawl 
aside, came into the room. When she found Trelyon there, alone, she 
almost shrank back, and her face paled somewhat; then she forced her- 
self to go forward and shake hands with him, though her face still wore a 
frightened and constrained look. 

** Wenna,”’ he said, “ don’t go away. I want to speak to you for a 
minute. You are offended with me about something, and I want you to 
tell me why. If you wish our friendship to cease, say so, and I will obey 
you ; but you must tell me why first.” 
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‘I am not offended with you, Mr. Trelyon,” she said, in a low and 
nervous voice. ‘‘Do not think that. But—but I think it will be better 
if you will let our friendship cease, as you say.” 

‘Oh, no,” he said, ‘I will not, in this fashion. You've got to tell 
me what is the matter first. Now remember this. Not very long ago 
you chose to quarrel with me about nothing—absolutely about nothing. 
You know quite well that I meant no harm to you by lending Mr. Roscorla 
that money; yet you must needs flare up and give it me as hot as you 
could all for nothing. What could Ido? Why, only wait until you saw 
what a mistake you had made.” 

‘It was very wrong of me,” she said. ‘I ask your forgiveness. 
But now it is quite different. I am not angry with you at all. I should 
like to remain your friend ; and yet I think it better not. I—lI cannot 
explain to you, Mr. Trelyon; and I am sure you won’t ask me, when I 
say 80.” 

He looked at her for a moment, and then he said, gently and yet 
firmly— 

‘Look here, Wenna. You think I am onlya boy. That may or may 
not be; but I am going to talk reasonably to you for once. Come over 
to this chair by the window, and sit down.” 

She followed him in passive obedience. She took the one chair, he 
the other. 

‘Perhaps I am only a boy,” he said; ‘but I have knocked about a 
good deal, and I have kept my eyes as wide open as most folks. I sup- 
pose ill-natured people might say that, as I had nothing to do at Eglosilyan, 
I wanted to have a flirtation with the only girl who was handy. I know 
better. Year after year I saw more and more of you, bit by bit; and 
that after I had been abroad or living in other places in England from 
time to time. I got to believe that I had never seen anywhere any girl 
or woman who was so honest as you are and good in a dozen secret ways 
that needed a deal of discovering. I found out far more about you than 
you imagined. I heard of you in cottages that you never knew I was in; 
and everything I heard made me respect you more and more. Mind this 
too. I had no sort of personal liking for the sort of thing you were 
doing. I don’t admire beastly little rooms, and poverty, and sick people as 
appealing to a fine sentiment. There never was anything of the parson or 
of the benevolent old lady about me. I would rather give half-a-crown to 
an impertinent little schoolboy who had just whopped another boy bigger 
than himself than give a halfpenny tract to a sickly infant in its mother’s 
arms ; that’s original sin in me, I suppose. But all that squalid sort of 
work you were in only made the jewel shine the more. I used to think I 
should like to marry a very grand woman, who could be presented at 
Court without a tremor, who would come into a drawing-room as if she 
was conferring a favour on the world at large; and I certainly never 
thought I should find the best woman I had ever seen in back-kitchens 
sewing pinafores for children. And then, when I found her there, wasn’t 
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it natural I should put some store by her friendship? I suppose you 
didn’t know what I thought of you, Wenna, because I kept chaffing you 
and Mabyn? I have told you something of it now; and now I want you 
to say whether you have a right to shunt me off like this without a word 
of explanation.” 

She sate quite still, silent and nervous. The rude and impetuous 
eloquence of his speech, broken by many a hesitating stammer, had 
touched her. There was more thoughtfulness and tenderness in this wild 
lad than she had supposed. 

‘¢ How can I explain?” she burst out, suddenly. ‘‘I should cover 
myself with shame!” 

‘‘ And what have you to be ashamed of ?”’ he said, with a stare. 

The distress she was obviously suffering was so great that he had 
almost a mind to take her at her word, and leave the house without 
farther ado. Just at this moment, when he was considering what would 
be the most generous thing to do, she seemed to nerve herself to speak to 
him, and in a low and measured voice she said— 

“Yes, I will tell you. I have had a letter this morning from Mr. 
Roscorla. He asks me if it is true that you are paying me such attention 
that people notice it; and he asks me if that is how I keep my promise to 
him.”’ 

Something like a quiver of rage passed through the young man at this 
moment, but his teeth were kept firmly together. She did not look up to 
his face. ; 

‘That is not all. I must tell you that I was deeply shocked and 
grieved by this letter; ‘but on looking back over the past six weeks I 
think a suspicious person might have been justified in complaining to Mr. 
Roscorla, And—and—and, Mr. Trelyon, did you see that dried flower in 
my Prayer-book last night?” 

Her resolution was fast ebbing away; he could see that her hands 
were clasped piteously together. 

“Yes, I did,” he said, boldly. 

‘‘ And oh! what could you have thought of me!” she cried, in her 
distress. ‘‘ Indeed, Mr. Trelyon, it was all a mistake. I did not keep 
the flower—I did not, indeed. And when I thought you had seen it, I 
could have died for shame.” 

‘And why ?”’ he said, in a way that made her lift up her startled 
eyes to his face. There was a strange look there, as of a man who had 
suddenly resolved to dare his fate, and yet was imploringly anxious as to 
the result. “For you have been frank with me, and so will I be with you. 
Why should you not have kept that flower? Yes, I sent it to you; and 
with all the purpose that such a thing could carry. Yes, you may be as 
angry as you please; only listen, Wenna. You don’t love that man whom 
you are engaged to marry ; you knowin your heart that you do not believe 
in his love for you; and are you surprised that people should wish to have 
you break off an engagement that will only bring you misery ?” 
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“ Mr. Trelyon!” 

“* Wenna, one minute—you must hear me. Do with my offer what 
you like—only here it is: give me the power to break off this engage- 
ment, and I will. Give me the right to do that! Don’t mind me in the 
matter, It is true I love you—there, I will say itagain: there is nothing 
I think of from morning till night but my love for you; and if you would 
say that some time I might ask you to be my wife, you would give me more 
happiness than you could dream of. But I don’t wish that now. I will 
remain your friend, if you like, Wenna ; only let me do this thing for you; 
and when you are free, you can then say yes or no.” 

She rose, not proud and indignant, but weeping bitterly. 

‘* T have deserved this,” she said, apparently overwhelmed with morti- 
fication and self-reproach. ‘I have earned this shame, and I must bear 
it. I do not blame you, Mr. Trelyon—it is 1 who have done this. 
How many weeks is it since the man left England to whom I promised to 
be faithful! and already but this I can do, Mr. Trelyon: I will bid 
you good-bye now, and I will never see you again.” 

Her face was quite pale. She held out her hand. 

‘‘ No,” he said, firmly. ‘‘ We don’t part like that, Wenna. First, 
let me say that you have nothing to accuse yourself of. You have done 
nothing, and said nothing, of which any man, however mean and sus- 
picious, could complain. Perhaps I was too hasty in speaking of my 
love for you. In that case, I’ve got to pay for my folly.” — 

‘* And it is folly, Mr. Trelyon!” she said, passionately, and yet with 
nothing but tenderness in her face. ‘‘ How could you have thought of 
marrying me? Why, the future that ought to lie before you is far more 
than you can imagine yet; and you would go and hamper it by marrying 
an innkeeper’s daughter! It is folly, indeed; and you will see that very 
soon. But—but I am very sorry all this has occurred ; it is another 
grief to me that I have troubled you. I think I was born to bring grief 
to all my friends.” 

Ho was anxiously debating what he should do; and he needed all his 
wits at that moment, for his own feelings were strong within him, and 
clamouring for expression. Would he insist? Would he bear down all 
opposition ? Happily, quieter counsels prevailed; for there was no mis- 
taking the absolute truthfulness of what the girl had said. 

“« Well, Wenna,”’ he said, ‘‘ I will do anything you like, only to re- 
main your friend. Is that possible ? Will you forgive all that I have said 
if I make you a promise not to repeat it, and never again to mention your 
engagement to Mr. Roscorla ?” 

‘‘ No, we must part now altogether,’ 


, 


she said, slowly. Then, by 
haphazard, she glanced up at his face for a moment, and there was a great 
sadness in her eyes. ‘ It is a hard thing to part. Perhaps it will not 
be necessary that you should never come to see me. But we must not 
be friends as we have been ; for I have my duty to do towards him.” 

‘** Then I may come to see you sometimes ?” 
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She hesitated. 

‘You may come to see my mother sometimes. And I will always 
think of you as a dear friend, whether I see you or not.” 

He went outside, and drew a long breath. 

‘¢ T had to keep a tight grip on the reins that time,” he was thinking 
to himself; ‘‘a precious tight grip; but I did it.” 

He thought of the look there was in her eyes when she finally bid 
him good-bye. His face grew the happier as he thought of it. He was 
clearly not at all down-hearted about his rejection; on the contrary, he 
went and told his cousin Juliott that the little affair of the morning had 
been quite satisfactorily arranged ; that Miss Wenna and he were very 
good friends again; and that it was quite a mistake to imagine that she 
was already married to Mr. Roscorla. 

‘“‘ Harry,” said his cousin, ‘I strictly forbid you to mention that 
gentleman’s name.” 

‘“‘ Why, Jue ?”’ he said. 

‘‘ Because I will not listen to the bad language you invariably use 
whenever you speak of him; and you ought to remember that you are in 
a clergyman’s house. I wonder Miss Rosewarne is not ashamed to have 
your acquaintance ; but I dare say you amend your ways when you are 
in her presence. She'll have plenty to reform if ever she takes you for a 
husband.” 


“ That’s true enough, Jue,’’ the young man said, penitently. ‘I 
believe I’m a bad lot; but then, look at the brilliant contrast which the 
future will present. You know that my old grandmother is always saying 
to me, ‘ Harry, you were born with as many manners as most folks; 
and you’ve used none; so you'll have a rare stock to come and go on 
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when you begin. 
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Che Fountain. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER, 


A Fountain bubbles forth, hard by the lake, 
Between two stones up-sparkling ever, 

And merrily their course the waters take, 
As if to launch some famous river. 


Softly she murmurs, ‘‘ What delight is mine, 
It was so cold and dark below; 

But now my banks green in the sunlight shine, 
Bright skies upon my mirror glow; 


“The blue forget-me-nots through tender sighs, 
‘Remember us,’ keep ever saying ; 
On a strong wing the gem-like dragon-flies 
Ruffle me, as they sweep round playing. 


“The bird drinks at my cup; and now who knows 
After this rush through grass and flowers, 
I may become a giant stream, that flows 
Past rocks and valleys, woods and towers. 


‘‘ My foam may lie, a lace-like fringe, upon 
Bridges of stone, and grenite quays, 
And bear the smoking steam-ship on, and on, 
To earth-embracing seas.” 


Thus the young rivulet prattled as it went, 
With countless hopes and fancies fraught ; 
Like boiling water in a vessel pent, 
Throbbed through its bed, the imprisoned thought. 


But close upon the cradle frowns the tomb ; 
A babe the future Titan dies, 

For in the near lake’s gulph of azure gloom 
The scarce-born fountain buried lies. 

F. H. DOYLE. 
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Habe we Cwo Pras? 
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Recentty Dr. Brown-Sequard has brought somewhat prominently before 
the American scientific world the theory—advanced many years ago by 
Sir Henry Holland* and others—that we have two brains, each perfectly 
sufficient for the full performance of the mental functions. The general 
opinion respecting the two halves of the brain was formerly that the left 
side is the organ serving in the movements and feeling of the right side 
of the body, while, vice vers@, the right side serves in volition and sensa- 
tion for the left side of the body. But Dr. Brown-Sequard endeavours to 
show that this is not a necessary relation; and he maintains not only 
that we have two brains, but that as we make use of only one in thought, 
we leave quite useless one-half of the most important of our organs as 
regards manifestations of intelligence. He points out that if this state- 
ment be just, it is a matter of extreme importance to deal carefully with 
the question whether ‘‘ we ought not to give education to the two sides of 
the brain, or rather to the two brains.”’ 

We would here recall the reader’s attention to a point on which we 
insisted formerly,¢ the analogy namely between the bodily and the 
mental powers. We said that the action of the brain is a process not 
merely depending upon, but in its turn affecting, the physical condition of 
the brain, precisely as muscular action of any given kind not only depends 
on the quality of the muscles employed, but also affects the condition of 
those muscles. The analogy on which we then dwelt, and the deductions 
we then pointed to, are illustrated, and in their turn illustrate Brown- 
Sequard’s theory.. The bodily powers are duplex, and very few of the 
bodily organs are single, though several which are really double may 
appear to be single. Now we train both members of these twofold bodily 
organs which are under the control of volition : sometimes both equally, as 
in the case of the eyes and ears ; sometimes with a very slight difference, 
as in the case of the two iegs; sometimes with a noticeable difference, as 
in the case of the two arms. Having these pairs of members we do not 
think of suffering one to do all the work, and the other to remain idle; as 
one eye, or one ear, or one arm might. But we can conceive the case of 





* Throughout the report of Dr. Brown-Sequard’s lecture, which we have chiefly 
followed, the name of Sir Henry Holland appears in the odd-looking form “ Sir Henry 
Olan;” rather strangely illustrating the American belief that the letter ‘“‘h” is 
unknown to Englishmen, or only presents itself where it ought not to be ; a notion 
not more absurd perhaps than the common idea in this country that every ‘American 
speaks the dialect which we pleasingly call “ Yankee.” 

t See The Growth and Decay of Mind, Connniti MacAzrnx for November 1873. 
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a race of beings possessing limbs and organs such as we have, but through 
some defect in their method of training the bodily powers, using only or 
chiefly one member of each pair. To such a race it would be a new 
doctrine, and a very important one, that both members of every pair could 
be used with equal or nearly equal efficiency. The theory, at first start- 
ling by its novelty, would before long be established in a practical manner ; 
and the race would find their powers much more than doubled by this 
duplication of their limbs and organs. Now something like this is what 
Dr. Brown-Sequard' promises as the result of his theory if practically 
adopted. In the remote future, perhaps, after many generations have 
followed the rules which he suggests for bringing both halves of the brain 
or: both brains into operation, a community with brains more effective than 
ours will arise. Mental one-sidedness will disappear, and remembering 
that ‘such terms imply not mere analogies between mental and bodily 
power but actual physical facts, we perceive that it is a matter of extreme 
importance to the human race to inquire on what evidence Brown-Sequard 
bases his ideas. 

One of the proofs on which Dr. Wigan insisted, in supporting Holland's 
theory, was the fact that among insane persons we often recognise two 
different minds, either one sane and the other insane, or both insane but 
in different degrees. No one who has studied the literature of insanity 
can fail to recall instances ; but we shall venture to quote in illustration a 
passage from an American narrative, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, which is 
based, we are assured, on an actual case which came under the notice of 
the author of that pleasant story. 

“ Ralph stood looking into a cell, where there was a man with a gay 
red plume in his hat and a strip of red flannel about his waist. He 
strutted up and down like a drill-sergeant. ‘I am General Jackson,’ he 
began; ‘ people don’t believe it, but Iam. I had my head shot off at 
Bueny Visty, and the new one that growed on isn’t nigh so good as the 
old one ; it’s tater on one side. That’s why they took advantage of me to 
shut me up. But I knowsome things. My head is tater on one side, but 
it’s-all right on t’other. And when I know a thing in the left side of my 
head I know it.’” (This illustrates a point on which Dr. Wigan specially 
insisted. An insane patient knows he is insane. He will put forward 
insane ideas, and immediately after having put them forward he will say, 
‘¢ I know they are insane.” ‘ The lunatic is at one and the same time 
perfectly rational,” says Brown-Sequard, ‘‘ and perfectly insane.’’ Dr. 
Wigan concluded, like the poor lunatic of the Indiana workhouse, that in 
such cases one-half of the brain is normal and the other half diseased ; 
one-half employs the faculties in a normal way, the other half employs 
them in a wrong way.) The crazy pauper is called on to give evidence, or 
rather he introduces himself to the judges, with the remark that one side 
of his head being “ sound as a nut,” he “ kin give information.” He refuses 
to be sworn, because * he knows himself.” ‘ You see, when a-feller’s got 
one side of his head tater, he’s mighiy,onsartain like, You don’t swear 
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me, for I can’t tell what minute the tater side’ll begin to talk, I’m talkin’ 
out of the lef’ side now, and I’m all right. But you don’t swar me. 
But if you'll send some of your constables out to the barn at the poor- 
house and look under the hay mow in the north-east corner, you'll find 
some things maybe as has been a missin’ for some time. And that a’n’t 
out of the tater side neither.”” The exactness of the information, with 
the careful references to locality and time, as also the suggestion of the 
proper course of action—not merely ‘go and look,” but send some of 
your constables, &c.—all this illustrates well the perfect contrast often 
existing between the two states in which a so-called lunatic exists. 

There are cases, however, which are even more interesting, in which 
two different mental conditions are presented, neither of which presents 
any indication of mental disease, except such as might be inferred from 
the completeness of the gap which separates one from the other. Dr. 
Brown-Sequard gives the following account of a case of this kind. “I saw 
a boy,” he says, ‘‘ at Notting Hill, in London, who had two mental lives. 
In the course of the day, generally at the same time, but not constantly, 
his head was seen to fall suddenly. He remained erect, however, if he 
was standing, or if sitting he remained in that position; if talking, he 
stopped talking for awhile; if making a movement he-stopped moving 
for awhile ; and after one or two minutes of that state of falling forward 
or drooping of the head (and he appeared as if falling asleep sud- 
denly, his eyes closing), immediately after that his head rose, he 
started up, opening his eyes, which were now perfectly bright, and look- 
ing quite awake. ‘Then, if there was anybody in the room whom he had 
not previously seen, he would ask who the person was, and why he was not 
introduced to him. He had seen me a great many times, and knew me 
very well. Being with him once when one of these attacks occurred, he 
lifted his head and asked his mother, ‘ Who is this gentleman? Why 
don’t your introduce him to me?’ His mother introduced me to him. 
He did not know me at all. He shook hands with me, and then I had a 
conversation with him as a physician may have with a patient. On 
the next instance when I was present during an attack of this kind, I 
found that he recognised me fully, and talked of what we had spoken of 
in our first interview. I ascertained from what I witnessed in these two 
instances, and also (and chiefly, I may add) from his mother, a very 
intelligent woman, that he had two lives in reality—two mental lives— 
one in his ordinary state, and another occurring after that attack of a kind 
of sleep for about a minute or two, when he knew nothing of what existed 
in his other life. In his abnormal life, the events of his normal life were 
forgotten—his ordinary life became a blank.* He knew nothing during 





* We have been compelled slightly to modify the report of Dr. Brown-Sequard's 
statement. Though manifestly a report taken by short-hand writers, and intended 
to be verbatim, there are places where it is clear that either a part of a sentence 
has been omitted or some words are wrongly reported. We speak from experience 
in saying that even in America, where lectures arc much more carefully reported 
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that second state about what had occurred in previous periods of that 
same condition ; but he knew full well all that had occurred then, and his 
recollection of everything was as perfect then as it was during his ordinary 
life concerning the ordinary acts of that life. He had therefore two 
actually distinct lives, in each of which he knew everything which belonged 
to the wakeful period of that life, and in neither of which did he know 
anything of what had occurred in the other. He remained in the abnormal 
—or rather the less usual state, for a time which was extremely variable 
—between one and three hours, and after that he fell asleep, and got out of 
that state of mind pretty much in the same way that he had got into it. 
I have seen three other cases of that kind, and as so many have fallen 
under the eyes of one single medical practitioner, such cases cannot be 
extremely rare.” 

The circumstances just described will probably remind the reader of 
cases of somnambulism, during the recurrence of which the person affected 
recalls the circumstances which had taken place during the previous 
attack, of which in the intervening wakeful state he had been altogether 
oblivious. Dr. Carpenter, in his fine work on Mental Physiology, records 
several instances.* Forbes Winslow cites cases in which intoxication has 





.than in England, mistakes are not uncommon. The enterprise of the New York 
Tribune, in taking full reports of lectures considered noteworthy, is a well-known 
and most creditable feature of American journalism. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that reports, even if actually verbatim, can exactly represent a lecturer’s meaning. A 
speaker, by varieties of inflection, emphasis, and so on, to say nothing of expression, 
action, and illustration, can indicate his exact meaning, while using language which 
written in the ordinary manner may appear indistinct and confused. Thus a most 
exact and carefully-prepared lecture may appear loose and slipshod in the report. 
This applies to the case where a lecturer speaks at so moderate a rate that the short- 
hand writers can secure every word, and is true even when in writing out their report 
they make no mistake—though this seldom happens, as any one will readily un- 
derstand who is acquainted with the stenographic art.’ But the case is much worse 
if a lecturer is a rapid speaker. A reporter is compelled to omit words and sentences 
occasionally, and such omissions are absolutely fatal to the effect of a lecture, 
regarded either as a demonstration or as a work of art. Still more unfortunate will 
it be for a lecturer if he should be carried away by his subject, and pour forth rapidly 
the thoughts which have come uncalled into existence. Take the most eloquent pas- 
sage from the pages of Sir J. Herschel, Tyndall, or Huxley, strike out as many words, 
not quite necessary to the sense, as shall destroy completely the flow and rhythm of the 
passage, omit every third sentence, and leave the rest to be slowly read by a perplexed 
student, and the effect will correspond to the report of passages which as delivered 
formed the most effective part of a lecture. The result may be a useful mental 
exercise, but will surely not be suggestive of fervid elcquence. The student of such 
reports will do well to read as it were between the lines, taking what appears as 
rather the symbol of what was said than its actual substance. So read such reports are 
of great value. 

* One of these, however, is scarcely worthy of a place in Dr. Carpenter's book. 
We refer to the narrative at p. 596, of a servant-maid, rather given to sleep-walking, 
who missed one of her combs, and charged a fellow-servant who slept in the same 
room with stealing it, but one morning awoke with the comb in her hand. “ There 
is no doubt,” says Dr. Carpenter, “that she had put it away on a previous night 
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produced similar effects ; as, for instance, when a drunken messenger left 
a parcel in a place which he was quite unable to recall when sober; but, 
becoming drunk again, remembered where it was, and so saved his cha« 
racter for honesty through the loss of his sobriety. 

It may fairly be reasoned, however, -that the actual duality of the 
brain is not demonstrated or even suggested by cases such as these last. 
In fact, it is not difficult to cite evidence which, if interpreted in the same 
way, would show that we have three brains, or four, or more. Thus Dr. 
Rush, of Philadelphia, records that ‘‘an Italian gentleman, who died of 
yellow fever in New York, in the beginning of his illness spoke English, 
in the middle of it French, but on the day of his death only Italian.” It 
is manifest that the interpretation of this case, and therefore of others of the 
same kind, must be very different from that which Brown-Sequard assigns, 
perhaps correctly, to the case of twofold mental life above related. Know- 
ing as we do how greatly brain action depends on the circulation of the 
blood in the vessels of the brain, we can be at no loss to understand the 
cases of the former kind, without requiring a distinct brain for the dif- 
ferent memories excited.* In the same way possibly we might explain 
the well-known case of an insane person who became sane during an 
attack of typhus fever at the stage when sane persons commonly become 
delirious, his insanity returning as the fever declined. But we seem led 
rather to Dr. Brown-Sequard’s interpretation, by a case which recently 
came under discussion in our law courts, where a gentleman whose mind 
had become diseased was restored to sanity by a fall which was so serious 
in its bodily consequences as to be the subject of an action for damages. 

But perhaps the most remarkable illustration of a double life is one 
which has been brought before the notice of the scientific world recently ; 
some time, we believe, after Brown-Sequard’s views were published. We 
refer to the case recently published by Dr. Mesnet, and referred to in Dr. 
Huxley’s remarkable lecture at Belfast on the hypothesis that animals 
are or may be automata. We do not purpose to quote Huxley’s 
account in full, as no doubt many of our readers have already seen 
it, but the following facts are necessary to show the bearing of the 
case on Sequard’s theory: ‘‘A sergeant of the French army, F , 
twenty-seven years of age, was wounded at the Battle of Bazeilles, by a 
ball which fractured his left parietal bone. He ran his bayonet through 
the Prussian soldier who,wounded him, but almost immediately-his right 
arm became paralyzed ; after walking about two hundred yards his right 





without preserving any waking remembrance of the occurrence ; and that she had 
recovered it when the remembrance of its hiding-place was brought to her by the 
recurrence of the state in which it had been secreted.” This is not altogether certain. 
The other servant might have been able to give a different accouut of the matter. 

* “No simple term,’ says Sir Henry Holland, “can express the various effects of 
accident, disease, or decay, upon this faculty, so strangely partial in this aspect, and 
so abrupt in the changes they undergo, that the attempt to classify them is almost as 
vain as the research into their cause.” The term “dislocation of memory ” was pro- 
posed by him for the phenomena of complete but temporary forgetfulness. 

VOL, XxxI.—no,. 182, 8. 
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leg became similarly affected, and he lost his senses. When he recovered 
them, three weeks afterwards, in hospital at Mayence, the right half of the 
body was completely paralyzed, and remained in this condition for a year. 
At present, the only trace of the paralysis which remains is a slight weak- 
ness of the right half of the body. ‘Three or four months after the wound 
was inflicted, periodical disturbances of the functions of the brain made 
their appearance, and have continued ever since. The disturbances last 
from fifteen to thirty hours, the intervals at which they occur being from 
fifteen to thirty days. For four years, therefore, the life of this man has 
been divided into alternating phases, short abnormal states intervening 
between long normal states.” 

It is important to notice here that although this case somewhat re- 
sembles that of Brown-Sequard's two-lived boy, we have in the soldier’s case 
a duality brought about by a different cause, an accident affecting the left 
side of the head—that side, as we shall presently see, which is regarded as 
ordinarily if not always the seat of chief intellectual activity. The 
soldier's right side was paralyzed, confirming the theory that so far as the 
bodily movements are concerned the left brain chiefly rules the right hand 
organs of the body, and vice versd.. But the man had recovered from his 
paralysis, so that either the left side of the brain had been partially 
restored or else the right brain had acquired the power of directing the 
movements of the right-hand organs. But the periodical disturbances 
came on three or four months after the wound was inflicted, that is, more 
than half-a-year before the paralysis disappeared. ‘We have, then: Ist, 
three weeks of unconsciousness, during which we may suppose that the 
left side of the brain was completely stunned (if we may apply to the 
brain an expression properly relating to the condition of the man); 
secondly, we have three months during which the man was conscious, and 
in his normal mental condition, but paralyzed; thirdly, we have more 
than half a year during which a double mental life went on, but the left 
side of the brain was still so far affected that the right side of the body 
was paralyzed ; and lastly, we have more than three years of this double 
mental life, the bodily functions in the man’s normal life being, it would 
appear, completely restored. 

Assuming, then, Sequard’s theory for the moment, we have to inquire 
whether the man’s normal condition implies the action of the uninjured 
right brain, or of the restored left brain, and also to determine whether 
the recovery from paralysis has resulted from a more complete restoration 
ofthe left brain, or from the right brain having acquired a power formerly 
limited to the left brain. The fact that the man’s normal mental 
condition returned as soon as consciousness was restored does not show 
that this condition depends on the action of the left brain, for in the 
unconscious state both brains were at rest. Rather it might seem to 
imply that the’ right brain was the brain active in the normal mental 
state, for the continued paralysis of the right side showed that the left 
brain was not completely restored. Yet it has been ’so clearly shown by 
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other and independent researches that the left brain is the chief seat of 
intellectual activity that we seem forced to adopt the opinion that this 
man’s nermal condition depends on the action of the left brain. And we 
may perhaps assume, from the length of time during which the right 
side remained paralyzed after the left brain had resumed a portion-of its 
functions, that the other portion—the control of the right-hand organs— 
has never been recovered at all by the left brain, but that the right brain 
has acquired the power, a result which, as we shall presently see, accords 
well with experience in other cases. 

It would almost seem, on Brown-Sequard’s hypothesis—though we 
must admit that the hypothesis does not explain all the difficulties in this 
very singular case—that the right brain having assumed one set of 
functions belonging to the left, from time to time tries, as it were, to 
assume also another set of functions belonging to the left, viz. the control 
of mental operations, the weakened left brain passing temporarily into 
unconsciousness. The matter is, however, complicated by peculiarities 
in the bodily state, and in sensorial relations during the abnormal 
condition. The whole case is, in fact, replete with difficulties, as 
Professor Huxley well points out,* and it seems to us these difficulties are 
not diminished by Brown-Sequard’s theory. 

Let us consider some of the facts of the man’s twofold life :—*‘‘ In the 
periods of normal life the ex-sergeant’s health is perfect ; he is intelligent 
and kindly, and performs satisfactorily the duties of a hospital attendant. 
The commencement of the abnornal state is ushered in by uneasiness and 
a sense of weight about the forehead, which the patient compares to the 
constriction of a circle of iron; and after its termination he complains for 
some hours of dulness and heaviness of the head. But the transition 
from the normal to the abnormal state takes place in a few minutes, 
without convulsions or cries, and without anything to indicate the change 
to a bystander. His movements remain free and his expression calm, 
except for a contraction of the brow, an incessant movement of the 
eyeballs, and a chewing motion of the jaws. The eyes are wide open, 
and their pupils dilated. If the man happens to be in a place to which 
he is accustomed he walks about as usual ; but if he is in a new place, or 
if obstacles are intentionally placed in his way, he stumbles gently 





* We may in passing note that the case of Brown-Sequard’s double-lived boy 
throws some light on the question whether the soldier is conscious in his abnormal 
state. Professor Huxley says justly that it is impossible to prove whether F. is 
conscious or not, because in his abnormal condition he does not possess the power of 
describing his condition. But the two conditions of the boy’s life were not dis- 
tinguished in this way, for he was perfectly rational, and could describe his sensations 
in both conditions. The only evidence we cah have of any other person’s con- 
sciousness was afforded by this boy during his abnormal state. But what strange 
thoughts are suggested by this twofold consciousness—or, rather (for twofold 
consciousness is intelligible enough), by this alternate unconsciousness. To the boy 
in one state, what was the other life ? Whose was the life of which he was un- 
conscious ? 
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against them, stops, and then, feeling over the objects with his hands, 
passes on one side of them. He offers no resistance to any change of 
direction which may be impressed upon him, or to the forcible accele- 
ration or retardation of his movements. He eats, drinks, smokes, walks 
about, dresses and undresses himself, rises and goes to bed at the 
accustomed hours. Nevertheless, pins may be run into his body, or 
strong electric shocks sent through it without causing the least 
indication of pain; no odorous substance, pleasant or unpleasant, makes 
the least impression ; he eats and drinks with avidity whatever is offered, 
and takes asafcetida, or vinegar, or quinine, as readily as water ; no noise 
affects him ; and light influences him only under certain conditions. Dr. 
Mesnet remarks that the sense of touch alone seems to persist, and indeed 
to be more acute and delicate than in the normal state; and it is by 
means of the nerves of touch, almost exclusively, that his organism is 
brought into relation with the outer world.” 

Such are the general phenomena presented by this curious case. As 
respects details of the man’s behaviour under particular circumstances, we 
refer our readers to Professor Huxley's paper in the Fortnightly Review 
for last November. But one peculiarity is so noteworthy, and rightly 
understood gives so special an interest to Brown-Sequard’s hypothesis, 
that we must quote it at length, together with the significant remarks 
with which Professor Huxley introduces the subject. ‘‘ Those,” he says, 
‘‘ who have had occasion to become acquainted with the phenomena of 
somnambulism and mesmerism will be struck with the close parallel which 
they present to the proceedings of F. in his abnormal state. But the 
great value of Dr. Mesnet’s observations lies in the fact that the abnormal 
condition is traceable to a definite injury to the brain, and that the 
circumstances are such as to keep us clear of the cloud of voluntary and 
involuntary fictions in which the truth is too often smothered in such 
cases. In the unfortunate subjects of such abnormal conditions of the 
brain, the disturbance of the sensory and intelleciual faculties is not 
unfrequently accompanied by a perturbation of the moral nature which 
may manifest itself in a most astonishing love of lying for its own sake. 
And in this respect, also, I’.’s case is singularly instructive, for although 
in his normal state he is a perfectly honest man, in his abnormal condition 
he is an inveterate thief, stealing and hiding away whatever he can lay 
hands on, with much dexterity, and with an absurd indifference as to 
whether the property is his own or not. Hoffmann’s terrible conception 
of the ‘ Doppelt-giinger’ is realised by men in this state, who live two 
lives, in the one of which they may be guilty of the most criminal acts, 
while in the other they are eminently virtuous and respectable. Neither 
life knows anything of the other. Dr. Mesnet states that he has watched 
a man in his abnormal state elaborately prepare to hang himself, and has 
let him goon” (!) ‘‘until asphyxia setin, when he cut him down. But on 
passing into the normal state the would-be suicide was wholly ignorant of 
what had happened.” 
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If Wigan and Sequard are right in regarding the changes of opinion 
with which most of us are familiar as differing only in degree from the 
duality of a lunatic’s mind who has sane and insane periods, and mental 
indecision as differing only in degree from the case of a lunatic who ‘is 
of two minds,” knowing that what he says is insane, a curious subject of 
speculation arises in the consideration of the possible duality of the moral 
nature. The promptings of evil and the voice of conscience resisting 
these promptings, present themselves as the operation of the two brains, 
one less instructed and worse trained than the other. ‘Conversion ” is 
presented to us as a physical process, bringing the better trained brain into 
action in such sort as to be the only or chief guide of the man’s actions. 

Passing, however, from thoughts such as these to the reasoning on 
which must depend our acceptance of the theory which has suggested them, 
let us consider what evidence we have to show that a real difference exists 
between the right and left Lrains. 

It has been shown that the faculty of speech depends either wholly or 
mainly on the left side of the brain. A lesion in a particular region of this 
side produces tke loss of the faculty of expressing ideas by spoken words. 
Out of more than a hundred cases of this peculiar disease—aphasia—only 
one is known (and that case is doubtful) in which the right side of the brain 
was diseased. This seems to show that the two sides of the brain are distinct 
one from the other. At first sight, however, the idea might suggest itself 
that this evidence tended to prove that the two portions of the brain dis- 
charge supplementary functions. If the left side thus perform duties with 
which the right side has nothing to do, presumably the right side may 
perform duties from which the left side is free. This, indeed, would 
appear to be the case; but Brown-Sequard’s position is that this is not a 
necessary distinction ; but the result of habit, unconsciously exercised of 
course, since (as yet, at any rate) we do not possess the power of deciding 
that we will use this or that side of the brain. He maintains that the left 
brain is used in speech, as the right hand is used in writing, that a disease 
in the particular part of the left brain on which speech depends, causes 
aphasia, precisely as a disease of the right hand destroys the power of 
writing (until the left hand has been trained to the work), and that by 
training both brains we should render this particular form of cerebral 
disease less likely to cause loss of speech, much in the same way that by 
training both hands to write, we should diminish the chance of any such 
cause as disease or accident depriving us of the power of writing. 

Brown-Sequard further maintains that where the power of articulation 
is lost, it is not the mere power of moving the muscles of the tongue, 
larynx or chest, which is lost, but the memory of the mode of directing the 
movements of those muscles. In many cases, he says, ‘‘ a patient could 
move the tongue in any direction, could move the larynx, and utter sounds 
very well; but could not articulate, the mental part of the mechanical 
act being lost, not the mechanical action itself.” 

Bight affords evidence that the distinct action of the two sides of the 
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brain is not incompatible with the completeness of the power pos- 
sessed by either. Wollaston held that the right side of the base of the brain 
is the centre for sight in the two right halves of the eye,—that is, the 
half of the right eye towards the temple, and the half of the left eye to- 
wards the nose ; while the left side of the base of the brain is the centre 
for sight in the two other halves—the outer half of the left eye and the 
inner half of the right eye. If this were so, the two halves of the brain 
would be, so far as sight is concerned, absolutely supplementary to each 
other, insomuch that a disease of either half of the brain would render 
sight imperfect. It is not altogether true, however, as Brown-Sequard 
states, that only one half of each object would be seen, for the whole of 
an object may fall on either half of the retina. But objects looked at full 
front would thus be divided. If the left side of the brain were affected, 
the left halves of the eyes would act imperfectly, that is, the left halves of 
the visual field within the eye; so that, in point of fact, objects towards the 
observer's right would be unseen; and vice versd. Wollaston himself was 
troubled occasionally by a defect of this kind. Trying one day to read the 
name of an instruament—the barometer—he could read only ‘‘ meter,” the 
other part of the word, ‘‘ baro,” being invisible. Agassiz was similarly 
affected. And many patients who are afflicted with certain disorders of 
movement implying brain disease, have the same trouble—they see only 
half of objects towards which the eyes are directly turned. Nor is this 
the only evidence which at a first view seems to demonstrate Wollaston’s 
theory. If the theory were true we should expect to find that when only 
a small part of one side of the brain—or rather, of that region on which 
sight depends—was affected, then only the half of one eye would be de- 
prived of sight. This has been found to be the case. And naturally, we 
should expect that if the other part of that region (of the same side of the 
brain) were affected, then the corresponding half of the other eye, and 
that half only, would be deprived of sight. This also has been found to 
be the case. Nevertheless, Wollaston’s theory has to be abandoned be- 
cause it does not account for all the facts, and is opposed by three deci- 
sive facts at least.* It has been shown in many instances that a disease 
in one half of the brain will produce complete loss of sight, (i.) of the two 
halves of the eye on the same side as the diseased brain ; or (ii.) of the two 
halves of the eye on the opposite gide ; or (iii.) of the two halves of both 





* It is singular how seldom the true rules which should guide us in selecting and 
rejecting theories are recognised and understood. Over and over again we see it 
assumed, if not stated, that that theory which accounts for the greatest number of facts 
is to be adopted as the most probable. This is not by any means the case. The true 
theory must, in reality, accord with all the facts, though we may not be able to show 
that it does. Now if a theory accounts for several of the facts, and is not opposed bya 
single one, it has a much better claim to be adopted provisionally as the most probable 
than another theory which accounts for a greater number of facts, or even for all the 
known facts save one, but is manifestly opposed by one fact. This is a rule of the 
utmost importance in science, because often it enables us to select the true theory, 
not by overpowering testimony of evidence in its favour, but consecutively rejecting 
all other possible theories, 
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eyes. Manifestly then there is no necessary association between either side 
of the brain and the sight of either eye, or of the two halves of either eye. 
Each side of the brain possesses apparently the potentiality of rendering 
sight perfect for both eyes. Admitting this, it is clearly a point of great 
importance to inquire whether both sides of the brain, or the two brains, 
may not each be trained to discharge this duty; for the disease of either 
would no longer destroy or seriously impair the. power of sight. 

The next point considered by Brown-Sequard is that of gesture. The left 
side of the brain chiefly controls the gestures, and this for the simple reason 
that the left side of the brain guides chiefly the movements of the right 
side of the body, and it is chiefly with the right arm that gestures are 
made. But it also appears likely, from certain pathological facts, that 
even the motion of the left arm, so far as gestures are concerned, 
depends on the action of the left side of the brain; for it is found that 
patients who have the left side of the brain diseased commonly lose the 
faculty of making appropriate gestures with either the right or the left 
arm. It has, however, happened in a few cases that disease of the right 
side of the brain has led to a loss of the power of making gestures. It 
need hardly be remarked that this exception no more opposes itself to 
the general theory of the duality of the brain than does the fact that a 
certain proportion of persons are left-handed, or one may say left-sided. 

There is a difficulty in determining how far writing depends on the 
left side of the brain, because disease of that side is not uncommonly 
accompanied by paralysis of the right arm and hand, and in such cases 
we cannot determine whether the power of writing is lost on account 
of a real loss of memory of the relation between written symbols and 
the ideas they express, or simply through the effects of paralysis. How- 
ever, it very seldom happens that paralyzed patients have lost altogether 
the use of the fingers and are unable to make the least sign. In fact it 
is found that in many cases they can imitate writing placed before 
them (oftener if the handwriting resembles their own), while they are 
unable from memory to write anything, or at all events to express ideas 
by writing. The disease is called agraphia. In many patients suffering 
from this disease the right arm is perfectly free from any sign of paralysis, 
but a portion of the left side of the brain has been diseased. It would 
appear therefore that written language, like spoken language, depends on 
the left side of the brain. 

It is also known that the power of reasoning depends on the left side 
of the brain more than on the right. In cases of insanity the left side of 
the brain has more frequently been found to be diseased than the right side. 

We see, then, that to the left brain we must assign the chief control 
over speech, writing, and gesture—the methods, that is, of expressing 
ideas. This side also seems principally concerned in the process of 
reasoning ; and besides these special functions, we must assign to the 
left side of the brain the principal control over the motions and organs 
of the right side of the body. 
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The right side of the brain in turn possesses its special functions. It 
serves chiefly to the emotional manifestations, including those called 
hysterical, and also to the needs of the body as respects nutrition.* It 
also, of course, possesses a function corresponding to the control of the 
left side of the brain over the bodily organs, the right side having principal 
control over the movements and organs of the left side of the body. 

And now for the practical application of these facts. 

If the difference which exists between the two sides of the brain 
depended on a radical difference in their structure, it would of course be 
impossible to bring about any change. The facts we have cited would be 
interesting, but they would have no practical application, however 
thoroughly they might be demonstrated. We recognise clearly the diffe- 
rence between the functions of the eye and those of the ear, between the 
office of the legs and that of the arms; but we do not inquire whether 
both the eye and the ear might be trained to perform the same duties, nor 
do we practise walking on our hands, or grasping objects with our feet. 
But it is manifest that a useful purpose might be served by calling to any 
person’s attention the fact, if such it should be, that he uses one or other 
eye more frequently than the other, or for different purposes, and that his 
general powers of sight would be improved if he accustomed both eyes to 
the same amount and kind of work.+ Similarly of the ears. Again some 





* The evidence adduced by Dr. Brown-Sequard respecting the special functions of 
the right side of the brain is chiefly derived from his medical experience, and would, 
therefore, not be altogether suitable to these pages—or rather, its force would not be 
so clearly recognised as that of the evidence relating to language and gesture. It 
appears that ulceration of the lungs or liver, hemorrhage and sudden inflammation, 
can result more or less directly from irritation, and that in these cases it has chiefly 
been the right side of the brain which has been affected. Among 121 cases of 
paralysis, caused by hysteria, 97 were found associated with disease of the right side 
of the brain, and only 24 with disease of the left side. It is also well known that 
paralysis is more common on the left side of the body than on the right side, which 
corresponds to the fact that the right side of the brain is more commonly diseased in 
the manner which results in paralysis, He cites other medical evidence in support of 
the theory that the right side of the brain is chiefly concerned in the nutrition of the 
various organs of the body. 

¢ Perhaps in some instances the reverse may be the case—though we question 
whether many would care to have one eye specially suited for one kind of work, and 
the other eye for a different kind. This is not an imaginary case. It is much more 
common. than many suppose, for one eye to be of different focal length than the 
other ; and, if the difference is not early noticed, it is apt to increase, each eye being 
used for the work to which it is best suited. The present writer supposes that a 
marked difference between his own eyes attained its present extent in this way, though 
the difference was probably considerable in childhood. It is now so great that the 
left eye is scarcely used at all, and is almost useless for ordinary vision, being very 
near-sighted, but is almost microscopic for near objects ; while the right eye is not 
used at all on examining minute objects, and very little in reading, but is of average 
power for distant objects. To use both has become impossible, and may have always 
been so. The difference, however, was not noticed until the writer was about 18 years 
of age. That it existed in boyhood to 4 marked degree, he considers to be proved by 
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persons are too right-handed (we question, indeed, whether one-handedness, 
whether right or left be chiefly employed, does not in all cases involve a 
loss of power). In all such cases it is probable that careful training, 
especially if begun in early life, by tending to equalise the work of each 
member of each pair of organs, might not add considerably to the general 
powers of the body. It is something of this sort that Brown-Sequard 
hopes to attain for the brain ; in fact, it is by this very process that he 
hopes to bring into action the full powers of this dual organ. 

He remarks that “ every organ which is put in use for a certain function 
gets developed, and more apt or ready to perform that function. Indeed, 
the brain shows this in point of mere size. For the left side of the brain, 
which is used most, is larger than the right side. The left side of the 
brain also receives a great deal more blood than the right side, because its 
action preponderates, and every organ that acts much receives more blood. 
As regards the influence of action on the brain, there is a fact which 
hatters know very well. Ifa person is accustomed for many years of adult 
life—say from 20 up to 40 or more—to go to the same hatter, the hatter 
will find after a time that he has to enlarge the hat of his customer ; and, 
indeed, a person advanced in years, even having passed 56, as your 
lecturer has, may have a chance to observe such a change. There is no 
period of six months that has passed that I have not found my hat, if 
neglected and put aside, has become too small. The head growing is very 
strong proof that the brain grows also. Action is a means of increasing 
size. It is also a means of developing power. I have no doubt that a 
good many among you have observed that after paying great attention to a 
subject they have not only acquired knowledge on that subject, but became 
much better able to solve questions relating to that subject—that having de- 
veloped the part of the brain which has been used for the acts performed, 
that part has become far better able to perform the duties demanded of it.” 

The superior size, therefore, of the left side of the brain, as well as the 
fact that it receives a larger share of blood than the right, show that it is 
predominant in our system. This fact is also shown by the prevalence of 
right-handedness among all races of men. There is no left-handed race 

among all the races that people the world.* But also, the left-handed 
individuals of every race have the brain correspondingly -unequal, only that 





the difficulty he experienced in acquiring skill in such games as cricket, rackets, fives, 
billiards,“&c., where ready and exact judgment of distances is required. He believes 
that in almost every instance when a boy shows a marked want of skill in such 
games—while apt in others—it will be found thet one eye differs so much in focal 
length from the other as to be little used. 

* Right-sidedness extends even to lower races, though there are few cases in 
which we have the means of determining it.. Birds, and especially parrots, show 
right-sidedness. Dr. W. Ogle has found that few parrots perch on the left leg. Now 
parrots have that part at least of the faculty of speech, which depends on the memory 
of successive sounds, and of the method of reproducing such imitation of them as a 
parrot’s powers permit ; and it is remarkable that their left brain receives more blood 
and is better developed than the right brain. So far Dr. Brown-Sequard on this point. 
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in their case the right side of the brain is more developed, and that side, 
instead of the left, controls the faculty of expressing ideas, whether by 
language or by gesture, and acts chiefly in intellectual operations. The 
connection between greater development of the brain and the control 
of reason and its expression, by the side of the brain so developed, 
seems conclusively established. The side of the brain which chiefly 
guides our actions has the greater mass of grey matter, the greater 
number of convolutions, the most plentiful supply of blood. 

Now it appears certain that the greater development of the left side of 
the brain, and consequently, if the inferences just drawn are sound, the 
chief use of that side in reason, language, and gesture, is brought about 
by actions under the control of will. We exercise most the right side of 
the body, hence the left side of the brain becomes better developed 
than the right, and hence, therefore, it assumes the function of controlling 
intellectual processes and their expression. If, of set purpose, we exercised 
equally both sides of the body, if in particular we employed the organs 
on the left side in processes at present chiefly or wholly managed by 
those on the right, would not the two sides of the brain become equally 
developed, and might not both become capable of controlling the reasoning 
faculties ? On this point we have evidence which is well worth con- 
sidering, even if it cannot be regarded as decisive. . 

Cases have occurred in which the left side of a child’s brain has 
become diseased before the child has learned to talk. In such cases 
the child has learned to talk as well, or nearly as well, as if the left side 
of the brain had been sound. Now, if in such cases the child had been 
born of left-handed parents, we could regard the result as depending on 
the hereditary transmission of exceptional powers to the right side of the 
brain. But no such explanation has been available. In most instances, 
certainly (in all according to Brown-Sequard’s belief) the parents of 
these children were right-handed. In fact, the circumstanee that these 
children, besides being able to speak, could make use of all the members of 
the right side of the body (though the left side of the brain, which usually 
controls the movements of those members, was diseased), shows that the 
right side of the brain had assumed powers not ordinarily belonging to it. 
The ciildren, however, as might be expected, were left-handed, the left 
side of the body being governed as the special province of the right brain, 
and the right side only because the disease of the left brain forced on the 
right brain the duty of governing the right side of the body, as well as 
that of controlling reason, speech, and gesture. 

The next point cited by Dr. Brown-Sequard does not seem quite so 
clearly favourable to his views ; in fact it appears to us to suggest a rather 
strong argument against the hope which he entertains that the general 





It may be questioned whether monkeys show any tendency to right-handedness ; our 
own recollections of monkey gestures certainly suggest no preference of the kind. 
Here is a field for observation and inquiry among our zoological professors when 
young Guy Fawkes has passed through his teething. 
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mental powers may be improved by exercising both sides of the brain in 
the same kind of work. He points out that very few left-handed persons 
have learned to write with the left hand, and that those who can write 
with that hand do not write nearly so well with it as with the right hand. 
‘“‘Therefore,” he says, ‘‘ the left side of the brain, even in persons who 
are left-handed naturally (so that the right side of the brain controls the 
reasoning faculties and their expression) can be so educated that the 
right hand, which that side of the brain controls, produces a better hand- 
writing than that by the left hand, though this is controlled by the better de- 
veloped brain.” This certainly seems to show the possibility of training 
one side of the brain to do a part of the work appertaining in the ordinary 
course of things to the other; but the inferiority of the writing with the 
left hand is rather an awkward result so far as Brown-Sequard’s hopes are 
concerned. For it looks very much as though the habit of writing with 
the right hand, which in the case of a left-handed person is in fact the 
wrong hand for writing with, rendered the right brain less fit to control 
that special department of its duties (for a left-handed person) which relates 
to the expression of ideas by writing. Now it may be a very useful thing 
to acquire true duality of brain-power, if the ordinarily less-used side of 
the brain for any particular action does not acquire full power for that 
function at the expense of the other side ; but otherwise the advantage is 
not so obvious. If we could train the left arm to be as skilful as the 
right, without losing the skill of the right arm, we should willingly take 
the proper measures; but merely to shift the skill from one arm to the 
other would lead to no advantage, even if we could be quite sure that 
it would involve no loss. And, as we have said, this particular argument 
suggests a test which can hardly be expected to favour Brown-Sequard’s 
theory. Left-handed persons are continually exercising their left or less 
developed brain in work properly appertaining to the right brain (in this 
case). Accordingly, with them the two brains are more equally exercised 
than in the case of right-handed persons. But are the left-handed 
observed to be ordinarily of better balanced mind than the right- 
handed? Are they less liable to paralysis of one side of the body, 
through having each brain readier to discharge the functions of the other ? 
_ It seems to us that if neither of these relations exists, and we can 
scarcely suppose that either could exist without having long since been 
recognised, we may regard Brown-Sequard’s theories as interesting 
perhaps, and even trustworthy, but we can scarcely place much reliance 
on the hopes which he bases upon those theories. 

His next argument seems somewhat more to the purpose. Right- 
sidedness affects the arms, as we know, much more than the legs. It is 
presumable, therefore, that there is not so special a relation between the 
more developed left brain and the action of the right leg, which is 
only the equal of the left leg, as there is between the left brain and 
the more skilful of the two arms. In other words, we may assume that 
both brains control both legs. In fact, if, by equalising the practice 
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of the two arms we are to bring the two brains not only into more 
equal operation, but into combined action on each arm, it would 
appear that the equal exercise of the two legs ought to have resulted 
in combining the action of the two brains so far as the control of 
the lower limbs is concerned. So that we not only may ‘‘infer this 
state of the two brains from the observed powers of the two legs,” but 
unless we do assume this, the hopes entertained by Brown-Sequard must 
_ be regarded as to some degree negatived. Now if the brains do thus act 
in combination in controlling the lower limbs, it is clear that the com- 
plete paralysis of a leg ought not to be so common as the complete 
paralysis of an arm, for an arm would be paralyzed if only one side of the 
brain were affected, but for a leg to be paralyzed both sides of the brain 
must be affected. Dr. Brown-Sequard states that this is the case, at 
least to this degree, that “it is exceedingly rare that the leg is affected 
in the same degree by paralysis as the arm.” * 

The hope entertained by Dr. Brown-Sequard is that by teaching our 
children to use both sides of the body equally, the two sides of the brain 
may be brought into more uniform action. ‘‘If you have been convinced 
by the arguments I have given that we have two brains,” he says, “ it is 
clear that we ought to develop both of them, and I can say at any rate 
as much as this, there is a chance,—I could not say more, but at least there 
is a chance,—that if we develop the movements of the two sides of the 
body, the two arms and the two legs, one just as much as the other, 
the two sides of the brain will then be developed one as much as the 
other as respects the mental faculties also.” There is a connection be- 
tween the development of the brain as regards the mental faculties and 
the development as regards leading movements on one side of the body : 
therefore, Brown-Sequard considers that if we train the left side of the 
body as carefully as we are in the habit of training the right, there is a 
chance that we should have two brains as respects mental functions in- 
stead of one as at present. Since in cases of disease of the left side of the 
brain the right side can be trained to exercise all the functions usually 
performed by the left side, it seems reasonable to hope that we can do as 
much for the right side of the brain when the left side is sound. Dr. 
Brown-Sequard suggests, therefore, that no child shall be allowed to remain 
either right-sided or left-sided, but be initiated as early as possible into 
two-sided ways. ‘‘ One day or one week it would be one arm which would 
be employed for certain things, such as writing, cutting meat, or putting 
a spoon or fork in the mouth, and so on. In this way it would be very 
easy to obtain a great deal, if not all. We know that even adults can 
come to make use of their left arm. A person who has lost his rightarm 
can learn to write (with difficulty, it is true, because in adult life it is much 





* We do not feel quite sure that we have rightly dealt with the doctor’s argument 
in this case ; because he has presented it very briefly, with the remark that it cannot 
be understood well except by medical men, and our explanation, not requiring 4 
medical training on the reader's part, is therefore presumably inexact. 
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more difficult to produce these effects than in children), and the left arm 
can be used in a great variety of ways by persons who wish to make use 
of it.” . . . . “There is also another fact as regards the power of training. 
Even in adults, who have lost the power of speech from disease of the 
left side of the brain, it is possible to train the patient to speak, and most 
likely then by the use of the right side of the brain, the left side of those 
patients, with great difficulty, will come to learn. The same teaching we 
employ with a child learning to speak should be employed to teach an 
adult who has lost the power of speech. So also as regards gesture and 
other ways of expressing ideas. I have trained some patients to make 
gestures with the left arm who had lost the power of gesture with the 
right, and who were quite uncomfortable because their left arm, when 
they tried to move it, at times moved in quite an irregular way, and by no 
means in harmony with their intention. There is a power of training, 
therefore, for adults ; and therefore that power no doubt exists to a still 
greater degree in the case of children ; and as we know that we can make 
a child, who is naturally left-handed, come to be right-handed, so we 
ean make a child who is naturally right-handed come to be left-handed 
as well.” The great point should be to develop equally the two sides of 
the body, in the hope that by so doing the two sides of the brain, or the 
two brains, may be brought into harmonious action, not only as respects 
bodily, but also as respects mental functions. 

We have thus brought before the reader the hopes, as well as the 
theoretical views, of Dr. Brown-Sequard. We must say in conclusion 
that although for our own part we do not regard his hopes as altogether 
well based, believing, in fact, that many familiar experiences are against 
them, we attach great importance to the theoretical considerations to 
which he directs attention. We may not be able to increase general 
mental power, and still less to double mental power by calling the two 
sides of the brain into combined activity (as respects intellectual processes), 
yet if we recognise the duality of the brain in this respect we may find it 
possible to assist the reasoning side of the brain in other ways. For 
instance, it may be found that by considering the facts to which Brown- 
Sequard has called attention, we can more clearly understand the 
advantage which the student has long been known to derive from special 
forms of mental relaxation. It may, for instance, be a specially desirable 
change for the student to have his emotions called into play, because the 
overworked reasoning part of the brain obtains in that way a more 
complete rest. When either side of the head is suffering from temporary 
ailments, as in migraine (hemikranion), special forms of mental * or 





* An experience of the writer’s seems to suggest this as possible. On one occa- 
sion, when he was about to deliver a lecture to a large audience (the largest he had 
ever addressed, in fact, and computed at nearly 3,000), he was suffering from a head- 
ache affecting the right side of the head so severely that the slightest movement 
caused intense pain, and every breathing was responded to by a dismal throbbing of 
the brain, The headache was not occasioned by excitement, but was connected 
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bodily exercise may be found useful to remove or alleviate the sufferings. 
And it cannot be but that in studying the effects of such experiments as 
Brown-Sequard suggests, light would be thrown on the interesting and 
perplexing subject of the brain’s action in relation to consciousness and 
volition. If in addition to such useful results as these it should be found 
that by careful training on Brown-Sequard’s plan the duality of the 
brain can be made a source of increased mental power, or of better 
mental balance, or of readier decision, so much the better. The progress 
of science calls for increased mental activity. We want more powerful 
brains than served our forefathers, for we try to grapple with more diffi- 
cult questions. The idea is at least pleasing to contemplate, though we 
fear it is based as yet on no very firm foundation, that as binocular vision 
gives a power of determining the true position of objects which the single 
eye does not possess, so bi-cerebral thought may supply a mental parallax 
enabling men to obtain juster views of the various subjects of their 
thoughts than they can obtain at present by mental processes which are 
known to be one-sided. 





with a general disturbance of the system from a severe cold, and was intensified by 
a journey from Chicago to New York (where the lecture was delivered), completed 
only two or three hours before the lecture began. During the first ten minutes of 
the address the pain was very great indeed, and was rendered more severe by the 
effort required in addressing so large a meeting with a voice affected by catarrh. 
But from that time the pain grew less, and at the end of the lecture no trace of it 
remained. The headache did not return after the lecture was over ; in fact, the rest 
of the evening was passed in such manifest enjoyment of pleasant converse at the 
Century Club, that several “ Centurions ” who had heard the lecture must in all pro- 
bability have found it difficult to reconcile the circumstance with the lecturer’s state- 
ment about his illness. [Ah! goodly fellowship of “ Centurions !” where else in the 
world are so many genial seuls gathered together ? and where else in the world does 
the stranger receive so warm a greeting ?] 
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« _. The monarch, in our times, of painting and architecture ; what he can do 
with his pencil you may see in Urbino, Bologna, Ferrara, Rimini, Ancona, and in our 
own country on wall and panel, in oil and distemper, but above all in the city of 
Arezzo the great chapel of the tribune of the great altar, one of the most famous 
works of Italy and praised by all men.”—Luca Pactout, Divina Proporzione. Venice, 
1509. 


On an easel in the long room of the Italian masters at the National Gallery 
you will see, until the masters one and all find nobler lodging in the great 
new rooms preparing for them, a picture that cannot fail to strike you. 
It is a Nativity of Christ, but with an invention and a style of its own 
that distinguish it among the multitude of Nativities with which Italian art 
will have made you familiar. The stall is set in the middle of a landscape 
of bare hills, with winding paths and tufts of verdure, and the gables and 
steeples of a little grey town on the right. This landscape is unfinished, 
and looks strange with its brown ground, and because the green in it 
has turned black. In front of the stall (where you can seo the ox looking 
mild and the ass with his head thrown up, braying) the mother has knelt 
down and drawn round upon the ground before her a fold of her outer 
cloak. On this she has laid the child, and adores him with joined hands. 
Behind her on the right, Joseph sits on the ass’s saddle with one foot across 
his knee. Two sturdy shepherds have just come in from the country, 
and one of them points upward, recalling the apparition of the herald 
angel. So far, these are customary features of a Nativity; and the work 
is exceptional only by something robust and energetic in the character of 
the figures, something, on the other hand, unusually refined and delicate in 
the grey and brown tones of the colour, and a beautiful precision of draw- 
ing, particularly in the draperies. But it is the attendant choir of angels 
that makes the great difference between this and ordinary paintings of the 
class. Such angels are generally fair winged creatures kneeling about 
the child where he lies and worshipping him, or offering crowns and 
flowers ; or they are poised upon streamers of cloud in the air above him; 
or else have alighted on the roof of the stall and dance and give thanks 
there. Not so here; you see a group of vigorous striplings drawn up in 
close file on the ground to the left of the picture, and fronting you as they 
sing out loud and accompany themselves on viol and cithern. They 
are not beautiful, but in their erect station and frank looks there is a 
reality, a strong simplicity, that somehow moves you more than beauty. 
One of them has lank hair, another a great bonnet of crisp curls; the 
three in the front file wear plain tunics girdled at the waist, each of a 
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different grey, or rather one white, one purple, and the other blue, all in- 
clining to grey; the two in the rear file, whose heads you see over the 
shoulders of the others, shew jewels at their throats and collars embroi- 
dered with pearl. You never saw the choir so conceived or placed before ; 
but the composition takes you; its blunt originality is very felicitous ; 
and in the figures of these choristers there is that which reminds you of 
the young men of the Elgin marbles, not only by their air of physical 
nobility and health, but by a justness of execution almost as perfect as 
that of the Greek work accompanying the same perfect directness of 
purpose. This interesting Nativity was bought, with other things, for the 
Gallery last year. Let the spirit of it enter into you, as there is nothing 
to hinder its entering ; for though the landscape is partly discoloured, and 
neither this nor the figures of the shepherds were ever finished, and though 
the panel has been split in three places and brought together again, and 
modern hands have been busy here and there upon cracks and holes, yet 
these are common calamities. The care of the restorer comes one day, 
and palliates at the best, or at the worst swiftly consummates, the mischief 
that has stolen upon an altar-piece from the long neglect of priests. Idle 
things have been said in this instance both of the mischief and the repair ; 
nor is the original in any essential way disfigured. Then, when the 
Nativity is a possession to you, go and study a piece by the same hand 
which has been longer among the treasures of the nation. This is larger 
than the first. It is an oil-painting of the Baptism of Christ; and partly 
because of a special study of transparent effects, such as men were begin- 
ning to make in this vehicle, partly because of injury to surface and 
finishings, it has a somewhat thin and ghostly look at first sight. The 
ground of its landscape is white, not brown as in the other picture ; tree- 
stems and river-bed are white too, and there is a whiteness in the flesh- 
colour. The figure of Christ stands nearly naked in the foreground, with 
his feet in the stream; John baptizes him from the bank, and the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a white dove hangs over his head. So much again 
is tradition ; but again the attendant angels are all the painter’s own. A 
group of three, one half hidden behind a tree trunk, stand and converse 
in the foreground; noble upright creatures once more, broad-shouldered 
and planted firmly upon both feet ; but this time with the loveliest inter- 
change of transparent blue and crimson and violet in their robes, and 
strong rounded wings of the same, and garlands upon their heads. Be- 
hind the Baptism and these beautiful spectators of it, the stream winds 
away among the paths and hillocks of the landscape, and casts up the 
reflection of a sky of that cold gradation, cold and unspeakably pure, which 
is more familiar, one would have said, to our northern climate than to Italy, 
but which we shall see that this painter loved. A little way off down the 
bank stands a frame of learned design—a disciple in the act of pulling his 
garment over his head before baptism. Some-of the rich colouring of the 
angels is repeated in the Oriental robes and tall headgear of two or three 
Jews moving about the further landscape. There is in England a third 
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picture by the same hand smaller than either of these, perhaps not quite 
so striking in its originality as either, but better preserved and bearing the 
same stamp of science with simplicity and energy with refinement. We 
mean the Coronation of the Virgin exhibited by Mr. Alfred Seymour at 
the Gallery of Old Masters in 1871, and last year in the rooms of the 
Burlington Club. And these are the only quite well authenticated pictures 
of Piero della Francesca which are to be seen out of Italy. 

For as rare as his pictures are, this painter was nevertheless one of 
the leading spirits of Italy in the fifteenth century, and one of those 
who did most to carry their art towards perfection. The story of his life, 
what influences formed him and what work he did, is this so far as it 
can be ascertained. He was born about 1420, certainly not later, perhaps 
afew years earlier, at Borgo San Sepolcro, a little town at the point 
where the road over the Apennines from the Adriatic, by Urbino and San 
Giustino, drops suddenly from the mountains into the valley of the Tiber 
near its source. In crusading times, it was said, a company of pilgrims 
on their way home from Palestine had bivouacked here, and it had been 
declared to them ina dream that here was the place where they must 
dedicate the relics they carried with them. And so they built a church, 
and about it grew the little town called after the name of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Piero’s customary surname, della Francesca, marks him as 
his mother’s son, because his father, Benedetto, of the house of the 
Franceschi, had died before the child was born. About the time of his 
boyhood all the towns of Umbria to the south and ‘south-east of his home 
began to be known for painters springing up in them and filling their 
churches with new altar-pieces. For until this second quarter of the 
fifteenth century, the population of those Apennine regions, a population 
of pious shepherds and cultivators with a score of small townships for 
their centres of agricultural exchange, had been used to see the demand 
which their devotion made for holy images supplied by a class of travelling 
artists from the other side of Italy. The painting of altar-pieces for 
churches, variations upon one or two universal themes, had been the 
great predilection of the Sienese school. And it was the custom of the 
painters of Siena to go from place to place upon commissions of this kind. 
The hand of an early painter of that city, Nicholas Segna, of Barna, and 
about the year 1403 of Taddeo Bartoli, may be traced in panels of 
Madonna or Majesty which still exist in Arezzo, Cortona, Perugia, and 
towns further within the province of Umbria proper. Taddeo Bartoli in 
especial, a vehement and prolific hand, seems to have had a stimulating 
influence in these regions. It is within a few years of his visit that the 
crowd of native craftsmen make their appearance. Foligno, Spoleto, 
Gubbio, Camerino, Gualdo, Fabriano, these even earlier than Perugia, the 
chief city of the district, have each its painter called after the name of his 
native town, and throwing this or that colour of personality into work of 
which the general spirit is derived from Siena. To devise new attitudes 
of tenderness between mother and child, to imagine new benignities of 
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countenance and suavities of gesture, to express with little surprises of 
homely novelty the adoration of attendant saints and the ecstasy of minis- 
tering angels, to furnish and array the celestial figures as became them, 
with thrones of jasper and alabaster and peach-coloured marble, and 
canopies of festooned roses, and curtains and cloaks of gold embroidery : 
such was the ambition whereon the hearts of this school of the Umbrian 
province were innocently set; not on grappling closer than those who had 
gone before them with the complex lineaments of nature ; not on mastery, 
nor on so proportioning and combining the pictured forms as to make their 
art reflect at large the fashion of the world as it really was. That was 
the mission of a different school. That was what the artists of Florence 
had set their hearts on. And the circumstance which made Piero della 
Francesca what he was, and but for which perhaps he might have been 
like any of these innocent provincial brethren of his craft, was that he 
early went to Florence in the service of a painter from that city whom he 
had met at Perugia. This was Domenico Veniziano, the records con- 
cerning whom show that in 1488 he was painting at Perugia, and that he 
had led the young Piero to Florence as his assistant in some works for 
the church of Sta. Maria Nuova in 1439. 

In Florence this was the flood-tide of the Renaissance. During the 
latter part of the fourteenth century Florentine art had gone no farther 
than its first inspirations. The noble ideals of Giotto had grown some- 
what flat and mechanical by repetition. His noble art of distributing the 
groups and expressing the action of a story had become a routine in his 
school. Many elements in nature Giotto had left out, or treated incom- 
pletely and symbolically; his followers had continued to do the same. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century a new impulse went out from a group 
of sculptors and architects, and quickly gathered into a mighty and com- 
bined effort after perfection, after mastery along many lines at onee. The 
study of the antique, the study of nature, were the two great sources of 
expansion. Ghiberti stood at one extreme, and was the foremost master of 
classic grace. Donatello is commonly quoted as standing at the other ex- 
treme, and being the foremost master of those who reinforced sculpture with 
the study of blunt realities and common nature. But Donatello was in 
reality a great central power who helped to expand art in both senses, 
working now in the most refined spirit of antiquity, now in the coarsest 
spirit of realism. The name that should rather be quoted as standing at 
the opposite extreme to Ghiberti is that of a painter like Andrea del 
Castagno. He was the son of a peasant, and brought into the art of 
painting a lusty peasant spirit, a vigorous commonness, a love of rude 
thews and sinews and plain sturdy bodies, to which only one part of 
Donatello’s work in sculpture corresponds. In designing human figures 
so conceived—and saint and soldier and sibyl alike he conceives in 
no other way—Andrea del Castagno shows an immense spirit and power. 
The best place to study him is the Museum of the Bargello at Florence, 
whither his classical and Florentine heroes and heroines, done for the villa 
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of the Pandolfini at Legnaia, have been transported. He had for his 
comrade in several undertakings the master of Piero della Francesca, 
Domenico Veniziano. This Domenico holds rather an obscure place in 
the history of Florentine art. His surname points to a connection with 
Venice which nothing remains in his work to corroborate. Vasari has a 
tale that he was murdered by Andrea del Castagno out of jealousy. But 
existing documents prove that the supposed victim outlived his supposed 
murderer four years. The only picture which remains from the hand of 
Domenico is the altar-piece of Sta. Lucia de’ Bardi, an enthroned Virgin 
among saints, of late years removed to the Uffizii. It bespeaks a painter 
whose conceptions are governed by those of Andrea del Castagno, while in 
technical processes he is working out experiments of his own. The Saints, 
John and Nicholas and Francis and Mary, especially the John, have strong 
figures and large dull heads, and that commonness with athletic vigour which 
marks the thorough-going realist. But the medium is new. It is a first 
commencement of oil-painting, and the search for transparent effects pro- 
duces a result quite different from any contemporary colouring—a scheme 
of light and thin greys, greens, blues, and pinks, with notes of sharp 
white and black in the marbles of the floor and:canopy. Gaiety and 
transparency are attained, but not harmony. The student of Piero della 
Francesca must look carefully at this single painting by his master. In 
this love of robust models and physical energy he will see one source of 
Piero’s style; in this experimental treatment of oil and choice of light and 
gay colouring a second source. But besides his master Domenico, it is 
easy to see that Piero owed a great deal to another painter who was 
working in Florence at this productive crisis of her genius. In the first 
years of the century there had been among the pupils who helped Ghiberti 
with the bronze work for his wonderful first gate of the Baptistery, a boy 
named Paolo Doni. Paolo Doni presently set up for himself as a 
painter, and is a great figure in the movement of art's expansion at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. I have said how the Florentines had 
begun to set their hearts on getting their art, and the ideals which their art 
created, to reflect at large and with justness the fashion of the world as it 
really was. One way of doing this was by bringing within the range of 
their art a number of natural objects earlier art had left out—details of 
landscape, grass, flowers, and trees, with the living things that moved among 
them. Paolo treated the details of landscape and natural history with 
& fulness and affection they had never received before; especially 
birds, which he put into his pictures whenever he could find the chance ; 
hence he got the ornithological nickname Uccelli, by which he is known 
to posterity. Another way of reaching mastery, and making your art 
equal to reflecting all the fashion of the wo-ld, is to help your eyesight 
with rules and measurements; to observe and register those invari- 
able laws of structure and proportion which make the human body what it 
isand must be, and those other invariable laws of geometry and optics which 
make things seem to us in space as they do and must seem ; in other words, 
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to study unatomy and perspective. Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Donatello, the . 
great group of sculptors and architects in whom the new impulse was 
incarnate, invented anatomy and perspective as they invented the scientific 
study of the antique. Andrea del Castagno, Paolo Uccelli, and Masaccio, 
were the three earliest painters in whom the new impulse declared itself, 
and who devoted themselves each in his manner to such studies. Paolo 
Uecelli took up perspective from Ghiberti, and made it the passion of his 
life. A musty passion, says the modern student. But no; when these 
things were new, each problem solved was a discovery, each deduction 
a conquest, each rule a revelation; and you may read in their own artless 
language of the immense sweetness (immensa dolcezza) which the artist- 
mathematicians of the time found in their pursuit. In course of time Uccelli 
took to painting pictures in which he cared for nothing but to set and 
solve new problems in the perspective of buildings, of horses, of men and 
women—nay, of God the Father; for his great triumph isa foreshortened 
figure of this kind swooping from heaven in acceptance of Noah’s sacrifice. 
For the sake of perspective he endured solitude, reproach, poverty, and to 
be scant of the patronage and fame that were ready for him. The place to 
study him is in a battle-piece in our National Gallery, and in four out of 
a great series of decayed frescoes in the Green Cloister of Santa Maria 
Novella at Florence. 

More might be written of the special strains of the Florentine genius 
which can be picked out in the work of Piero della Francesca. But let 
us be content with these two—from Domenico Veniziano his stalwart 
realism and his light transparencies of colour; from Paolo Uccelli his 
animated landscape and his finished science of perspective in living things 
and buildings. When we first meet Piero as an independent artist, these 
and all other influences, plainly as we may trace them, are absorbed in a 
style as individual as any artist ever had. The dates and movements of 
his life are indistinct. We can clearly trace a certain number of engage- 
ments in the service of the princes, the communities, the private citizens of 
his own region of Italy. The earliest of these is in 1451, twelve years 
after his apprenticeship under Domenico at Florence. The latest is in 
1469. In 1451 he worked for Sigismond Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of 
Rimini. In 1469 he took service with Federigo of Montefeltro, Duke of 
Urbino. We possess to this day the memorials of both employments. 
Art and letters were above the hatreds of the time. An artist, a man of 
letters, found impartial welcome and entertainment in hostile cities and 
with princes whose lives were given up to the destruction of one another. 
Between the neighbour lords of Rimini and Urbino existed the most con- 
sistent hatred, the most sustained hostility, of the century. Both were 
famous leaders of trained bands at the hire of the greater powers. In the 
ever-shifting politics of the Papacy, the Kingdom, the Duchy of Milan, the 
republics of Venice and Florence, amid those intricate alliances and disloca- 
tions of alliance, the Malatesta and the Montefeltro found themselves 
constantly face to face, One was the incarnation of the age’s wickedness. 
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The other was the ideal of its virtue. The Malatesta was the worst of an 
evil race. His recklessness, his licence, his ferocity, are such as scarcely 
belong to the histories of real men. He was a soldier of desperate enter- 
prise, but more reckless and ferocious than brave, and more braggart than 
either. Sometimes his courage would fail suddenly, and he would end like 
a poltroon what he had begun like a hero. He murdered his wives like 
Bluebeard. He was insane with vanity like Nero. He was a traitor without 
a parallel ; for treachery in princes has never been understood as it was in 
that age and country; and he left his age and country far behind. He 
was without faith and without law. His enemy of Montefeltro was the 
one statesman in Italy who never broke his word. He was the one ruler 
always just and humane. When he went alone among the streets and in 
the market-place of his city, the people thronged about him with blessings. 
He was the one soldier who hated cruelty, and forbade the sack of captured 
cities. He was as simple and temperate in peace as he was prudent and 
enduring in war. His house was a school of piety and a court of honour. 
But the one prince and the other were the same in their love of art and 
letters. Both were among the most bountiful patrons of the new classical 
learning. Both loved to talk with grammarians and archeologists on their 
own subjects. Both kept open house and an open purse for scholars, 
poets, architects, sculptors, painters. Sigismond Malatesta built a 
church of St. Francis, which was less a church than a temple to himself 
and the one woman he was good to, Isotta degli Atti. The building is 
one of the noblest monuments of the early Renaissance. Federigo of 
Montefeltro built a palace which is a monument no less noble. In the 
church built by the Lord of Rimini you may see his portrait in fresco in 
the grave and simple manner of Piero della Francesca. He kneels before 
his patron saint King Sigismund of Hungary, who is enthroned at one end 
of the picture. FPehind the feet of the kneeler two great hounds repose in 
front of a column. Malatesta has the same head which we know upon his 
medals ; a crown that sweeps back from a low brow in the hawk’s curve of 
craft and fierceness, a shock of crisp curls clustering back upon his neck ; 
a hard clear-cut profile, a mouth-and jaw tense with passion and bitter 
with cruelty. In the city of Urbino there still remain one or two pictures 
done by Piero for the house of Montefeliro ; a beautiful perspective of 
architecture ; a Flagellation with some bystanders outside, in whom tradi- 
tion sees certain ill-fated members of the ducal family. But the chief thing 
has been long removed to the Uffizii. This is the double folding panel 
with the profile of Federigo, shrewd and staunch and benevolent, only 
quaint ever since the breaking of his hook-nose in a tourney, facing that of 
his wife Battista Sforza on the outside. And on the inside are two choice 
little paintings ; one showing the Duke armed and drawn in procession by 
two white horses, with Fortitude and Justice on the car beside him, and 
Fortune standing plumb. and secure upon her wheel behind; in the other 
the unicorns of chastity drawing the car of Battista, who holds a prayer- 
book, and has for her attendants little straight-robed frank-eyed figures 
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of Pieties and Domestic Virtues. The painting is in oil; and its manner, 
with that of the landscapes behind the heads and behind the processions, 
shows a new influence in the work of the painter. Federigo had sum- 
moned to Urbino a painter of the Flemish school, Justus of Ghent; and 
from him it seems evident that Piero had been learning. 

Between the dates when Piero worked for the false Malatesta at 
Rimini and the loyal Montefeltro at Urbino, there is a space of eighteen 
years. We cannot tell in order how these years were filled. But it is 
most likely that the chief work of his life falls about the year 1453, 
soon after his engagement at Rimini. This is a series in fresco on the 
walls of the choir—what the writer quoted for our text calls ‘ the great 
chapel of the tribune of the great altar ’—of the church of Saint Francis 
at Arezzo. This was a city famous in the fourteenth century for Petrarch, 
famous in the fifteenth for the great scholars Lionardo and Carlo,— 
nay, of all the cities of Italy, Arezzo has most of those tablets which 
are let into the walls of houses to commemorate illustrious births within 
them. Vasari, himself from Arezzo, has preserved with delight a 
compliment of Michel Angelo, who said, what had been said by Villani 
before him, that there was in the air of the place a fineness favourable to 
genius. And Vasari takes especial pleasure in the description of these 
frescoes, which Piero, he says, ‘‘ having come from Loreto to Arezzo, 
worked for Luigi Bacci, a citizen of that place, in a chapel the vault of 
which had already been begun by Lorenzo di Bicci.” Here, then, on 
the way between Florence and Rome, you must stop if you would see 
Piero at his best, and find out the church of Saint Francis.. It is on the 
way between the station and the inns; having been built, like most of 
the Franciscan churches, in the lowest and what was at the time the 
poorest quarter of the town. The sacristan comes and speaks to you in 
a loud harsh voice ; but he means kindly, and will draw the great curtain 
that the light may be good, and encourage you to establish yourself for 
study in the stalls behind the high altar. 

The subject of the frescoes about you here is not from the legend of 
Saint Francis, as is most common in the churches of his order. It is 
the story of the True Cross, in that shape in which the imagination of 
the Middle Age had put it together, a patchwork of the quaintest colours, 
from fragments of real chronicle and fragments of pure fancy and inde- 
terminate fillings-in between the two. The compiler of the Golden Legend 
is no severe critic of history ; but he is fain to acknowledge under the rubrics 
De inventione sancte crucis and De exaltatione sancte. crucis (May 3 and 
September 14), a puzzling discrepancy of authorities, as well as an in- 
compatibility of dates which is not one of the admitted forms of the 
miraculous. The story, as he found it current, was like this :—When 
Adam lay in his death-sickness, he sent Seth to Paradise to beg for some 
of the oil of the tree of mercy. The archangel Michael replied that 
the oil of the tree of mercy could not be given to men for the space of 
six thousand years; but instead, he gave to Seth a wand which he was 
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to plant upon the grave of Adam after his death; or, as some say, a seed 
which he was to lay under his tongue. And presently Adam died, and 
Seth fulfilled the commands of the angel. From the wand planted upon 
the grave of Adam, or, as some say the seed set under his tongue, there 
grew a goodly tree. And by-and-bye King Solomon, seeing its good- 
liness, bade them cut it down and fashion it for a summer-house they 
were building him. But the builders could not fit nor fashion it; first 
it was too large for its place, then too small; so they threw it aside, and 
cast it for a bridge across a stream in Solomon’s garden. The Queen of 
Sheba coming to visit Solomon, was aware in the spirit of the miraculous 
virtue of this tree, and would not tread upon it, but fell down and 
worshipped it. And after she was gone, she sent messengers to Solomon, 
bidding him beware of that tree, for on it should be hanged one with 
whose death the kingdom of the Jews should pass away. So Solomon 
caused the tree to be buried deep in the ground. And later, the Jews 
unawares dug a well in the same place; this was the pool of Bethesda, 
and not only from the descent of the angel, but from the tree which was 
at the bottom of the well, the water drew healing virtues. About the 
time when Christ’s ministry drew to an end, the tree of its own accord 
floated to the surface of the water, and the Jews finding it ready to their 
hand used it for a cross whereon to crucify-Christ. After the Crucifixion it 
was buried, together with the crosses of the two thieves, upon Mount Calvary ; 
and in the time of Hadrian a temple of Venus was built beside the site. 
Until the time of Constantine, nearly three hundred years after the Cruci- 
fixion, nothing more was seen of the Cross. In the history of Constantine, 
the visionary cross of his dream is closely but confusedly associated 
with the actual cross found by his mother. Some say that the dream, 
in which an angel holding a eross appeared to him saying, ‘In this 
sign thou shalt conquer,” was dreamed in the night before a great battle 
against the barbarians on the Danube; some before the battle in which 
Constantine overthrew his rival Maxentius (a.p. 813) at Saxa Rubra near 
Rome. However this was, Constantine being converted presently sent his 
mother Helena to find the True Cross at Jerusalem. When her coming 
was made known, the Jews wondered wherefore she came : until one Judas 
said he knew it was to find the cross; for his grandfather Zaccheus had 
prophesied this coming to his father Simon. Christ whom they crucified 
had been the true God, said Judas, and for Christ’s sake they had 
stoned Stephen, who had been the brother of his father Simon 
(here arises the great difficulty of dates), And the Jews warned 
Judas lest he should confess aught of these things. So when 
Helena came they denied with one accord that they knew aught of 
that cross. Thereupon Helena threatened that they should all be 
burned alive. Then they gave Judas up into her hands; and when 
he persisted in denying, she caused him to be buried up to his neck in the 
ground. On the sixth day he -confessed, and being drawn out of the 
ground, led them to the hill of Calvary. Here'they dug, and three crosses 
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were presently found. The miracle of raising one dead presently declared 
which of the three was the True Cross.. So Helena caused the temple of 
Venus to be destroyed, and a church to be built wherein one portion of the 
True Cross should be preserved : the other part she carried away to Constan- 
tinople, and Judas being converted presently became Bishop of Jerusalem 
under the title of Saint Quiricus. Here ends the story of the discovery 
(Inventio) of the Holy Cross. The story of its recovery and carriage in 
procession (Exaltatio) belongs to a point three hundred years later in the 
history of the Empire. In the years 620-626, the Emperor Heraclius was 
hard pressed by the Avars before Constantinople, and by Chosroes of the 
great Sassanian house of Persia, who was master of all Syria and Asia 
Minor, and had carried off to his own capital the portion of the Holy 
Cross enshrined since the time of Constantine in Jerusalem. Heraclius 
arose; and the campaigns which for a while retrieved the Empire, and 
ended in the overthrow and death of Chosroes, shine out among the most 
memorable flashes of antiquity’s expiring heroism. Sacred legend tells 
them in another way from history, and knows of nothing but one great de- 
feat of the infidel (meaning no doubt the battle of Nineveh), followed im- 
mediately by his condign punishment. Chosroes in fact perished not 
beneath the justice of the victor, but beneath the treachery and desertion 
of his son. But what legend cares most about is to follow Heraclius as he 
rescues the True Cross after its fourteen years of durance beyond the Tigris, 
and carries it back in triumph to Jerusalem. As Heraclius, we are told, 
came riding in military pomp to the gate of Jerusalem, with the cross up- 
borne by his soldiers, suddenly the walls closed before him; a voice was 
heard saying, ‘‘ Not thus, but with humility did thy Master bear his cross ;”’ 
whereupon Heraclius descended to trail the cross upon his own shoulders, 
bareheaded and unshod; the walls unclosed again, and the procession 
passed safely in. 

That is the fable which one of the last followers of Giotto, Agnolo 
Gaddi, had already in the fourteenth century commemorated in the choir 
of the great church dedicated to the Holy Cross at Florence. And now, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century (probably, we have said, about 
1458), upon the commission of a wealthy and devout citizen of Arezzo, 
Piero della Francesca commemorates it again. 

The genius to which our two altar-pieces have given us the clue 
displays itself at large in these masterpieces, whereby the painter, says 
Vasari, ‘‘ deserved to be held in love and reverence, as indeed he always 
was, in the city he had so illustrated with his works.” The church has 
been shaken by earthquakes; gaps in the painting have been filled up 
with white stucco; but there has been little positive destruction, and next 
to no tampering. The pilasters on either side of the entrance arch, as 
you pass from the nave into the choir, are indeed defaced ; and the frag- 
ments of Piero’s work upon them have a strange effect. On one side 
everything has perished except the head of a proud-looking angel with 
strong wings and shoulders. On the other side there remains the figure of 
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the Dominican martyr Peter; above him the Dominican doctor Aquinas ; 
and from above Aquinas, in the miscellaneous spirit of the Renaissance, 
there looks down a lusty Cupid with his bow. The history of the Cross 
is told in a series of great life-sized compositions painted on the three 
walls of the chapel. Each wall carries three courses of painting one 
above another, the space on the end wall being divided by the window 
into two perpendicular strips. The upper lunette on the right-hand wall 
begins the tale with a subject which, although the most injured, is the 
most beautiful of them all. No work of the time is so fit to strike the 
romance chord in our modern natures as this scene of death and mourning 
among the patriarchs. Through the bare boughs of a great tree, in the 
foreground of a bosky place, we see small level clouds afloat upon a pale 
blue sky. The great tree separates the two phases of the action. To the 
right is the death-sickness of Adam, to the left his burial. In the 
death-scene, Michael walks conversing with Seth in the distance at the 
wood's edge ; Adam lies in front, a literal and pathetic hospital study, 
but of no commonness or repulsiveness, with his bent back and stiffened 
limbs and the shrivelled forearm he holds out to say something to those 
about him. Eve stands behind in profile and holds his head; she has a 
white coif and drooping breasts bare above her white garment. On the 
farther side of Adam, a daughter, square of frame and round of head, 
stands erect with her hands joined before her and a sweet concern in her 
frank looks; her arms and flanks are bare, a strip of black drapery 
falling straight from her shoulders over a white under-garment. At Adam’s 
feet stand two figures, admirably just and powerful in design, of an old 
man with his hands thrust into the drapery about his middle, and a 
young one leaning on his staff with his legs crossed. In the burial scene, 
the figures lowering the body into the grave are nearly effaced. Across 
the grave the same stalwart daughter we have seen already stands fronting 
us, and wails with head thrown back and arms extended. Among the 
spectators at the foot of the grave there are to be noticed a figure nobly 
draped in red and blue; the figure of one running up from a distance to 
take part in the scene; and last of all a youthful pair beautifully 
designed in quiet conversation. With the sense of romance and pathos 
in all this, there is a sense of sturdiness and manhood suficiently striking. 
And the women, too, these broad upright beings with a native sweet- 
ness in their frank proud mien, stand well for Eve’s early daughters. 
Nor do the same beings, with their heads set between two strong sweeps 
of wing, make indifferent angels. It is when we come to the Queen of 
Sheba and her attendants that they please us less. Tho fashion of 
shaven foreheads, and a coif to cover up what hair is left, with which the 
painter was familiar in the court of Rimini, give a rather uncomely look to 
their bold features and strong bare throats. Yet what a science of dis- 
tribution in these two connected scenes, where the queen kneels in a 
landscape with her retinue looking on and grooms holding the horses, 
and where Solomon and his counsellors receive her and her women under 
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a portico ; what gravity and pleasantness; what dignity in the station of 
men and women ; what simplicity, but what richness, in these cloaks and 
trains falling in close parallel plaits and drawn in at the waist by a plain 
girdle. ‘‘ The attire of the Queen of Sheba’s ladies, carried out in a new 
charming manner,” is a point which moves Vasari to admiration here ; 
but still more the painter’s science in perspective and taste ia classical 
architecture, as testified by the ‘‘ order of Corinthian columns divinely 
proportioned,” which constitute the portico of the king’s palace. Below 
this we have the battle of Saxa Rubra. The painter has followed a tale 
of Eusebius and Zosimus, according to which Maxentius perished by the 
breaking down of a treacherous bridge he had meant to break down 
under Constantine. But he has not attempted to realise the conditions 
of a practical battle. The Tiber is like the Jordan in our Baptism. 
It winds fair and pure under the same delicate sky between blue and 
green, and among the same chalky paths and patches of greenery and 
white-stemmed trees. The horse of Maxentius has his hind legs in the 
stream, and horse and rider struggle rather stiffly for theland. On either 
bank a host is drawn up, that of Constantine beneath an eagle banner, 
while the badge of his enemy is a dragon. Each host is but a stationary 
throng of horsemen, a slanting forest of many-coloured spears, red and 
white and green against the sky; outlandish armour and strange crests 
and fierce soldier faces, all strongly drawn, and in colour showing the 
richest and most delighted invention and the subtlest sense of air and 
space and value. 

The same considerations have prevailed in the opposite battle-piece, 
where Heraclius defeats the Persians. Here are banners that wave above 
the press, with passagings of green and amber and crimson and white and 
rose-colour against the blue, and devices of eagle and lion and dragon and 
swan, and one in which two Ethiop silhouettes combine with geometrical 
forms in the quaintest heraldry. And here, as Vasari says, is the lustre of 
steel armour wonderfully represented in fresco. And here are white horses 
of the loveliest colour in shadow and light, and bronzed harness, and tawny 
or green or purple sleeves and jerkins; a splendid medley. But in this 
case fancifulness and the love of beauty have not caused the fighting 
to be neglected. Much power is put forth to express (in the words of 
the same guide and gossip) ‘‘the terror, the animosity, the skill, the strength, 
and all the other affections which can be contemplated in those that 
fight ; and in like manner the accidents of war, with an almost incredible 
medley of wounded, fallen, and dead.”” The tussle with its many colours 
resolves itself into a number of episodes thoroughly and severely made 
out. The warriors are some of a Roman and some of a Moorish type. 
One rider drives his poniard into the throat of another, whose horse 
lashes out as his rider hangs falling backward over his croup. One on a 
grey charger makes to the rescue of a foot soldier who presents his shield 
against the lance thrust of a mounted greybeard. One flinging up his 
shield cries for quarter on his knees. Two light-armed footmen with fierce 
faces clash their bucklers in the foreground. The buglers blow with 
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strained cheeks. But, spirited as all this is in invention, it is not quite 
spirited in effect ; thoroughness and severity are there, but vehemence of 
life and motion are not there; the fight they wage is somehow wooden. 
What Piero could do best was not the vehemence of motion, but the 
dignity of vigorous figures in repose; and this you get to perfection in 
that end of the same composition where the victorious king and his 
counsellors (under the likeness of grave Italian citizens) stand round 
beneath a crimson canopy, while the captive Chosroes kneels in the midst, 
and the executioner heaves up his sword. The final scene of the Exalta- 
tion, with its kneeling and standing figures of Jews in their high head- 
pieces, is perhaps the least interesting of the whole. But the Discovery, 
which comes in the middle course between these two, has masterly work 
both in the representation of the miracle and in that of the workmen who 
raise the cross before Helena and her kneeling women. Piero is 
especially great in giving a frank dignity to the working realities of life ; 
nothing can be finer than his aproned carpenters and labourers both 
here and in the raising of Judas, which is one of the subjects to the left of 
the window. The two grand draped figures which stand one on either 
side of the window higher up (and which I take to be Judas and Helena), 
have not ampler style with more complete sincerity. But if we are to 
speak technically, the triumph of his art is in the Vision of Constantine, 
in the right-hand lower compartment beside the window. Hear Vasari :— 
* Above every other consideration both of nature and art, is his having 
painted the night and a foreshortened angel, who, coming head downwards 
to carry the token of victory to Constantine as he lies asleep in his tent 
with a chamberlain and certain armed guards, whose figures are dark with 
the shades of night, with his own light illuminates the tent, the guards, 
and everything around ; all with the utmost discretion.” In its day, this 
double feat of drawing the downward swoop, hardier than anything Uccelli 
had attempted, of a winged figure in sudden perspective, and at the same 
time of illuminating with light from this figure all the other objects of the 
scene, was a thing to amaze all beholders. And it is not done vulgarly, 
as art does her feats in her seasons of decadence, but with a direct and 
masculine force that excludes the idea of ostentation. In the fashion of 
the tent and disposal of the sleeper, the painter has followed the model of 
Agnolo Gaddi in Santa Croce. In the irruption and diffusion of light 
into darkness, he is himself the model that others have followed, and 
above all Raphael in his famous piece of the Liberation of Peter at the 
Vatican. And thus he makes good his place in the front .rank of those 
who stand between the traditional fathers of painting and the consummate 
spirits, born fifty years after him, whose art is a confluence and 
commingling of all the currents of the Italian genius. 

The remaining works of Piero della Francesca cannot be dated, 
nor their sequence exactly determined. Our Baptism aforemen- 
tioned has so many points of close resemblance with the frescoes 
of Arezzo that it may be safely put down to the same time as 
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these. A somewhat dull Annunciation preserved in Perugia, and fully 
described by Vasari, is probably earlier. In the painter’s native town 
you may see a fresco of the Resurrection, and an oil-painting of Our Lady 
of Mercy, which are likely to be later. They are both pieces of the first 
class. Perhaps if one had to name the finest single work remaining from 
the hand of Piero, it would be this Resurrection, carelessly preserved in 
the hall of the town-council of Borgo San Sepolcro. One common type of 
Resurrection shows the Saviour with the red-cross banner bursting forth 
from the tomb with power and radiance. Another common type shows 
him tranquilly disprisoned and floating over it. Piero has followed the 
example of an old Sienese picture existing in the town, and represented 
him as half emerged only, and standing firmly with one foot planted on the 
hither edge of the sepulchre. With one hand upon the raised knee, he 
holds together the folds of a cloak of the loveliest rose-colour magnificently 
cast and drawn about his athletic frame. His right hand grasps strongly 
the upright staff of the banner. The expression of solid victory, of bold 
imperious calm, is complete. The Roman guards lie helmed and mailed 
before the tomb, majestic frames in masterly disposition, and behind, the 
customary landscape of white soil and winding paths and trees beneath a 
beautiful sky. The altar-piece of Our Lady of Mercy repeats the com- 
position preferred from of old by the charitable confraternities (Compagnie 
di misericordia) for their standards and emblems. A gigantic Virgin 
stands erect and holds out her cloak with both hands from her sides, 
giving shelter with it to a company of her votaries. So you may see her 
in Arezzo, painted in half a dozen altar-pieces, or carved in relief upon 
the tympanum of one of the prettiest transition buildings of the early 
Renaissance. Her round features and look of bold sweetness in this 
’ piece are in Piero’s most characteristic manner, and the groups of kneel- 
ing votaries, men on one side and women on the other, are admirably 
simple and severe. A number of separate saints and small Scripture sub- 
jects that once formed the predella to this picture have been built up all 
about it in a sufficiently barbarous rococo re-arrangement of the seventeenth 
century. 

Of works at Bologna cited in our text, of works at Ancona, not a trace 
remains. At Ferrara nothing is to be seen of what Piero did for Duke 
Borso with his own hand in the palace of Schifanoia, but some mytho- 
logical paintings show the character of his school. There was another 
undertaking of his for the city of Arezzo, which has perished out of sight, 
though we possess the written memorial of it. This I quote in part, 
because it gives us an entertaining glimpse of the way in which business 
was done between a painter and his clients in those days. A religious 
confraternity of the city, the Company of the Virgin Annunciate, wanted 
a new gonfalon or standard for their procession ; and thus ran the contract 
drawn up for its execution :—-‘‘ We assign the said standard to Master 
Peter, son of Benedict of Borgo San Sepolcro, master in painting, who has 
painted the great chapel of 8. Francis in Arezzo, on these terms and con- 
ditions. That the said Master Peter is to work and paint upon the said 
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standard,” sc. with his own hand—and here follow measurements and 
proportions—* and that upon the said standard shall be painted Our Lady 
Annunciate with the Angel, loth on one side and the other; and that all 
the blue shall be the finest ultramarine ; and that such blue shall be put 
wherever it ought to be put in the said standard, upon the cloak of Our 
Lady Annunciate, and in the border, and wherever it is proper; and that 
all the other colours shall be of fine quality ; and that the border round 
about shall be a procession of figures the prettiest and finest that can be 
made, as shall seem most beautiful and fitting in the judgment of the 
aforesaid Master Peter; and that it shall be done with fine gold and the 
blue called ultramarine, and shall be beautiful and of good workmanship ; 
and the heads of Our Lady and the Angel shall be fair and lovely, and 
proper angelic countenances ;” and then comemore stipulations about 
ultramarine, the precious pigment ; and finally the price and the forfeit. 
But this belongs to the year 1466, three years before Piero was invited 
to the court of Frederic of Urbino. The works done by him at that court 
are the last of which we have certain trace or record: though it is pos- 
sible from internal evidence to suppose a later date for either the National 
Gallery Nativity or Mr. Seymour’s picture of the Coronation. It is 
certain that Piero lived twenty-five years at least after his summons to 
Urbino. As to this latter part of his career, Vasari is a great darkener of 
counsel. For one thing, he says that Piero went blind at sixty and could 
not paint. That might be possible, considering the absence of works 
which can be ascribed to his old age. But another. tale of Vasari’s about 
him calls for flat contradiction, and is an instance of his peculiar principles 
of biography. Vasari is not a diffident writer ; most things which he does 
give him unaffected‘ satisfaction ; but there is one capacity, the capacity of 
& moralist, in which, if his secret heart were known, he pleases himself best 
of all. That is the key to half his inaccuracies. To get an opportunity 
of moralising, to break in upon his delightful gossip with impressive pla- 
titudes of this order, he will stick at nothing. The slightest hint is 
enough ; or if no hint is forthcoming, he will invent one. In the case of 
Domenico Veniziano, the fact of another Domenico having once been found 
dead in the street gave him the hint which he worked up into the murder 
of Domenico Veniziano by Andrea del Castagno. And thus he could get 
in his reflections on the fatal consequences of jealousy. Now Piero della 
Francesca had a friend and fellow-townsman, a brother of the order of 
St. Francis, named Luca Pacioli. Luca Pacioli was one of the leading 
mathematicians of the early Renaissance, who commented Euclid and wrote 
geometrical treatises of his own in that mood of half-macaronic pedantry 
Which made so many writers of his time forget sense and syntax in the pur- 
suit of a fantastic and mongrel Latinism. -This excellent forgotten pedant, 
afterwards the friend of Lionardo, was known to have turned to account 
for his own work the mathematical studies of Piero della Francesca. That 
is enough for Vasari, who forthwith denounces eloquently the ingratitude 
of those who pick the brains of others without acknowledgment. But look 
at the facts. Luca Pacioli dedicates his first book, written in 1494, to 
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Guidubaldo, the son and successor of Federigo of Urbino; and in the 
dedication talks of the great palace of Urbino as the new light of Italy; but 
says, ‘ It would be nothing without perspective ; asis clearly demonstrated 
by the monarch of painting in our times, Master Peter of the Fran- 
ceschi, our townsman and the familiar frequenter of your illustrious Ducal 
house, in a compendious treatise he composed on the art of painting and 
the force of lines in perspective; which treatise at present exists in your 
noble library, together with the innumerable multitude of your other choice 
books in every faculty.’’ Again, in the later book quoted at the head of 
this essay, Luca, at the request of a group of friends, writes a summary 
of architectural proportion in twenty short chapters, and promises to do 
more another time, ‘‘ with the help of the documents of our fellow- 
townsman and contemporary, the monarch of this faculty in our time, 
Master Peter of the Franceschi, of which he formerly wrote an excellent 
handbook, and one which we have thoroughly mastered.’’ Who but 
Vasari could ever have found, in the discipleship thus handsomely 
avowed, the occasion for a lecture on the sin of plagiarism ? But the most 
instructive passage by far is the following, again from Pacioli’s Summa de 
Arithmetica of 1494. ‘If you consider well in all the arts, you will 
find that Proportion is mother and queen of them all, and that without 
her nothing can be done. This is proved by perspective in pictures; for 
if they do not give to the stature of a human figure its due dimensions to the 
eye of the spectator, it never answers well. And again, the painter never 
disposes his colours well, unless he attends to the values of each; for in- 
stance, in flesh-painting, so much white or black or yellow, &c., or 
again red, &c. And so of the planes upon which they have to place their 
figures, it behoves them to take great care to make them stand at their due 
proportion of distance. And so of the costumes they put on them; let 
these come so as to look as they ought to look. And so in making a 
figure sit under a vaulted canopy, they have to proportion it in such a way 
that if it were to stand on its feet its head should not come above the top. 
And so in the other lineaments and dispositions, of whatsoever figure it 
may be. In evidence of which, and that painters may know how to dis- 
pose things properly, the sublime painter (in our days still living) Master 
Peter of the Franceschi, our fellow-townsman of Borgo San Sepolero, has 
composed a valuable book on the same kind of proportion ”’ (i.e. perspective), 
‘‘in which he speaks of painting in a lofty style, always accompanying his 
text with the manner and figure of doing the thing. The whole of which 
we have read and digested. The which he wrote in the vulgar tongue, and 
afterwards the famous master in Greek and Latin oratory, poetry, and 
rhetoric, his intimate companion and in like manner our fellow-townsman, 
Master Matteo, turned it into Latin” (and here brother Luke shall speak 
for himself) ‘‘ ornatissima mente de verbo ad verbum con exquisiti vocabuli.” 

The reader may think my mathematician dull: but look, I say, how 
much he tells us. First of all, he acquits himself of the stigma set upon 
him by Vasari. Next, he makes it certain that Piero was living in 1494. 
That Luca says nothing of the blindness is another, although a negative 
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point. I think we may conclude that infirmity to be an invention; and 
that Piero painted less and less in his old age, not because he was blind, 
but because he was more and more taken up with the theoretical studies 
that bore upon his art ; because the immense sweetness of the mathematics 
overmastered him. Not one, but two, treatises of his are extant—one 
‘* On Perspective,” the other “On the Five Regular Bodies.” * Luca 
reiterates his phrase ‘‘ monarch of painting in our times”’ as if that had 
been Piero’s recognised position on his own side of the peninsula at least. 
And it is clear that contemporary enthusiasm saw in him at least as much 
the man of science as the man of art. Luca’s lumbering language is a 
contemporary enumeration of those points of exactness in representing 
things as they are—linear perspective, aérial perspective, the placing of 
objects on their true planes, the proportioning of figures to buildings— 
which the half symbolical art of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
had neglected, but which the fifteenth century in its love of perfection 
set its heart on. And in this domain he means that Piero was monarch. 
Some say that science kills art, and that the mathematic spirit was 
presently the death of the xsthetic spirit in Italy. Not so. As long as 
the imagination and the perceptions are keen, art will flourish, and the 
mathematic spirit be a helpful servant of the esthetic spirit; if the 
imagination and perceptions are dull, art is killed already. You cannot 
help a bad eyesight with rules and measurements; but a good eyesight 
you can help with them. The mathematics of Piero della Francesca 
meant a great deal to himself and his contemporaries. ‘To us they 
mean little ; but they do not hurt his art. They leave him, if they do 
not make him, what he was, one of the mightiest artists of a mighty 
generation, and one of the simplest in his strength. From Umbria he 
had drawn the secret of homely combinations and direct surprises ; from 
Florence draughtsmanship, the power of dramatic distribution and 
combination, science and the passion of science, the resolve that art 
should leave no province of nature unattempted. From his own instincts 
he took the twofold choice that gives his work its charm and singularity— 
& love of colour in its fairest gradations and most fanciful harmonies, 
and with that, a delight in the confident gestures of the strong, the 
innocent haughtiness of physical health, the courageous mien of those 
who stand on both feet, and hold their heads high, looking out with eyes 
of a frank indifferent sweetness upon a world of which they feel the 
masters. Taking much from his teachers, having more in himself, he 
gave most of all to his pupils. And one, the prince of these, I hope to 
be allowed to tell about another day. 8. C. 





* I assume, though not with certainty, that the MS. Treatise on Perspective 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan, described by Harzen (as quoted by Crowe-Caval- 
caselle, vol. ii. p. 528), is identical with that in the Urbino library at the Vatican 
described by Mr. Deninstoun (Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino,ii. 195), who is also 
the authority for the existence in the same place of Piero’s second treatise, on the 
Five Regular Bodies, 





Shelley's Earlier Pears, 


Tue regeneration of poetry which was inaugurated at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century came from opposite sides. It took its music and its 
passion from Shelley, and its devotion to nature from Wordsworth. Both 
overturned the severely classical school which came in with Dryden and 
Pope, men who were pleased with the constitution of things as they were. 
I take Shelley and Wordsworth as types of the new order, because Byron, 
though largely uniting the qualities of both, did not, in the general outline 
of his genius, so distinctive’ set forth the special and distinguishing 
characteristics of either. Shelley rebelled against organised society, and 
poured his wrath and his ecstasies into his verse; Wordsworth, also, 
touched into a noble frame of soul by the initiation of the French Revolution, 
thought he saw the grand triumph of right over might in the immediate 
distance. The aristocrat and the plebeian—Shelley was the descendant of 
two illustrious families, and Wordsworth was the son of a country attor- 
ney—met on common ground. They were living and writing at the same 
time ; both Republicans and Communists in spirit, inspired by the grand 
idea of hastening that period when the brotherhood of man would be recog- 
nised throughout the world. For this they worked, and in different 
grooves brought about a revolution in poetic literature. Shelley—who by 
his family connected himself with Sir Philip Sidney, the pure and noble 
knight of immortal renown—never lost his faith in those principles which 
filled his own father with horror. The dignity of man outweighed with 
him all the glories of the peerage, and to the last this great and unfortu- 
nate genius preserved his conscience from reproach, and loved his species 
after the most shameful usage. The enfranchisement of humanity was with 
him a deeper sentiment than with Wordsworth. The latter, whom I never- 
theless regard as being the equal of any English poet we have witnessed 
since Shakspeare, had really Conservative instincts beneath the enthusiasm 
which welled up within him at the thought of freedom being gained for 
France. In the tranquil beauty of nature he was contentedly absorbed, 
but he was seized with affright at the natural concomitants of that very 
revolution among men which he hailed with so much ardour. The Reign 
of Terror dissipated his dream of universal happiness. Not so with Shelley. 
Though far from possessing the mental aplomb of Wordsworth generally, 
his eye in this matter was more keen and far-seeing. So much wrong had 
been committed in the world for centuries, that he knew the balance could 
not be adjusted without blood ; and though his own heart bled at misery 
and injustice, he did not begrudge the sacrifice. He looked further into 
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the years than Wordsworth for the effects of the Great Revolution, though 
in his own crusade against evil he worked with all the energy and impatience 
of the man who believes he can convert the world inaday. The Reign 
of Terror was a necessity. To Wordsworth it was the bouleversement of 
all his hopes, and transformed him into a Conservative. As a friend of 
his own has written in just rebuke of his want of faith on this head, ‘‘ The 
Reign of Terror was a mere fleeting and transitional phasis. The 
Napoleon dynasty was nothing more. Even that very Napoleon scourge, 
which was supposed by many to have consummated and superseded the 
Revolution, has itself passed away upon the wind—has itself been super- 
seded—leaving no wreck, no relic, or record behind, except precisely those 
changes which it worked, not in its character of an enemy to the Revolution 
(which also it was), but as its servant and its tool. See, even whilst we 
speak, the folly of that cynical sceptic who would not allow time for great 
natural processes of purification to travel onwards to their birth, or wait for 
the evolution of natural results: the storm that shocked him has wheeled 
away ; the frost and the hail that offended him have done their office ; 
the rain is over and gone; happier days have descended upon France ; 
the voice of the turtle is heard in all her forests; once again, after two 
thousand years of serfdom, man walks with his head erect; Bastiles are 
no more; every cottage is searched by the golden light of law; and the 
privileges of religious conscience have been guaranteed and consecrated 
for ever and ever.”” Thirty years have passed since these words were written, 
and France has recently gone through stupendous throes, from which she 
has emerged with strong and erect presence ; but the grandeur of her 
destiny is not accomplished yet. When we remember, however, the days 
of her darkness, has the price paid for her present position been too great ? 
Wordsworth yearned for immediate fruition ; but an idea sometimes takes 
a thousand years to become concrete. 

I have been impelled to this comparison because inherent radicalism 
(which I may hereafter consider more fully) was one of the changeless 
ideas and convictions of Shelley. From his earliest years of thought we 
find it asserting itself, separating the poet from all the natural views and 
associations by which he was environed. To understand him fully he must 
be regarded in this light, viz. : as one who, from the first moment of his 
intellectual consciousness, indulged an antipathy to the institutions of so- 
ciety, while he loved and pitied the individual. As a child, his keen and 
weird imagination, teeming with vivid conceptions of the ideal, was not all 
that was noticeable in him. His thoughts and aspirations were not those 
of the rest of his schoolfellows, and he must he followed closely from the 
time when he first began to think and to suffer. His mind, even in its 
first evolutions, was busy with the Infinite. He was making daily ex- 
cursions into the vast region of the unknowable. His schoolfellows, being 
unable to comprehend him, busied themselves in tormenting him, and in 
endeavouring to render his life a burden. One can imagine how St. 


Augustine's language would apply to him when he said that “ the boy's 
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sufferings while they last are quite as real as those of the man;”’ indeed, 
we may credibly suppose that his anguish was almost keener in these 
early days at the injustice he endured than it was in after years when 
there were lavishly hurled at him opprobrious epithets. Verses which he 
afterwards wrote show how completely isolated he was from those whom 
he daily met in statu pupillari, and how even then he was leading a 
separate existence, like some lonely, melancholy star :— 


I do remember well the hour which burst 

My spirit’s sleep : a fresh May dawn it was, 

When I walk’d forth upon the glittering grass, 
And wept, I knew not why : until there rose 
From the near schoolroom voices that, alas ! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes— 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 


And then I clasped my hands, and Jook’d around ; 

But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground : 
So, without shame, I spake:—“ I will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such power ; for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish ard the strong still tyrannize 

Without reproach or check.” 

Remembering all that is implied in these lines, and the facts upon 
which the description is based, it is scarcely to be wondered at that Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, the most spiritual of all the poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, remains, in many aspects, one of the unsolved problems of literature. 
Misapprehended and misunderstood more perhaps than any other man of 
equal genius by his own generation, even at this day also his name 
excites a visible tremor in those whose estimate of him has been formed 
from a superficial examination of his extraordinary character. The wild 
beauty of his song penetrates every mind which is capable of being moved 
by poetic thought and expression ; yet from the moment when’ this grand 
but erratic luminary first shot across the horizon of English literature, 
readers and critics have been divided into two distinctly hostile camps 
whenever any attempt has been made to assign him his true position. 
We are in the habit of thinking that the paet is never happy till his death; 
but neither in his life nor his death hath the just balance been held with 
regard to Shelley—his detractors ever being unwilling to give due weight 
to the circumstances of his life, and his unreasoning admirers being 
blinded to his imperfections by the excess and magnificence of his poetic 
vision. More than most men in his art has he excited a personal interest 
in the legion of his commentators and elucidators, and in almost all that 
has been said of him some warp or bias is easily discernible. A curious 
and interesting study may, however, be made of this gifted being, if we 
examine, by the light of well-ascertained facts, the springs of thought and 
action in his early life—and it is a study which will materially assist 
towards a conception of the real nature of the poet in his later years. 
From the very youth of Shelley the interconnection between fact and 
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action was so close and intimate—distinguishing in truth the whole of his 
strange and brilliant career—that the biographical incidents of his history 
become necessary to a true understanding of his character. The poet 
lives in his emotions ; pre-eminently was this the case with Shelley ; and 
the singular strength and tenacity of his feelings will in a large measure 
account for the failure of mere criticism, unassisted by a quick sympathy, 
to arrive at a just estimate of the poet and the man. My present object 
is chiefly to set forth as I conceive him, Shelley, while yet in his youth, 
through his genius and personality, a being permeated with the “ enthu- 
siasm of humanity,” toa degree seldom witnessed in recent generations. 
Biography will be an adjunct, by whose aid we shall endeavour to get at 
the soul of the poet, and hope to unravel some of those tangled threads of 
character which puzzle most students of his nature, and which have even 
betrayed men of kindred gifts into unworthy aspersions upon his name. 
For nearly two centuries past no more remarkable phenomenon has 
arisen—a phenomenon at once so striking and so splendid—the terror of 
those who saw in him only the fiery champion of Atheism, but a glorious 
radiance to all who have finally comprehended the efforts of his imagina- 
tion and the nobility of his heart. He can scarcely pass for a true 
lover of poetry who has not in his youth revelled in the luxuriant fancies 
of Queen Mab, nor can a man be said to have done justice to strength of 
thought in his later age except The Cenci and Prometheus Unbound have, 
with other extraordinary creations, commanded his willing admiration. 
This sanguine and rebellious spirit had but one equal in his day—he to 
whom I have already made reference—Wordsworth, the patriarch of the 
North, who, filled with a calm majestic as tbat which possessed the moun- 
tains and lakes of his inspiration, was in every respect the antithesis of his 
younger brother in song. 

One trembles for the veracity of history in relation to past ages, when 
we remember how circumstaaces which occurred only fifty years ago have 
been distorted for the cenvenicnce of interested persons. Shelley, like Dr. 
Johnson, had his Boswell, und the biographer of the former has left behind 
him a work almost as unique as the Scotchman’s immortal record. But with 
this qualifying adjective all similarity ends. Boswell was content to narrate 
facts; but when necessary for his theories Shelley’s biographer, Hogg, was 
prolific in inventing them. I should imagine there would be little diffi- 
culty in tracing many of the false conceptions of the poet’s character to 
his door. The invention of a fact, indeed, was with him an easy and 
insignificant accomplishment. And if other facts more trustworthy than 
his own proved refractory, so much the worse for the facts ; but that could 
not be allowed to deter him for a moment in his development of the rela- 
tions between Shelley’s work and his life. To prove that the poet never 
conducted himself as other mortals (even in his youth), he writes a 
lengthy disquisition upon Shelley’s ‘raising the Devil’ at Oxford—not a 
formidable operation at any time, if we are to believe the theologians, 
seeing that the enemy of the human race is always close at our elbow. 
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Yet boyish pranks like this have been solemnly paraded as affording a clue 
to the understanding of the poet, although every boy of Shelley’s ingenious 
mind and lively spirit exhibits similar idiosyncracies, upon which it 
would be absurd to build a serious and elaborate superstructure. Then, 
again, this biographer had an obvious Tory bias, and the opinions of 
Shelley, both religious and political, terribly disturbed his equilibrium. In 
one passage Hogg says of his friend, ‘‘ He gave himself up too much to 
people who have since been called Radicals; these were necessarily 
vulgar ; they dreaded and detested his conspicuously aristocratical and 
gentlemanlike dispositions, and being commonly needy men, chiefly per- 
haps beause they were lazy and dissipated, they preyed upon him most 
unmercifully.” The absurdity of this passage is only equalled by its 
imbecility ; and it is very valuable as showing the calibre of the man who 
undertook to teli us the story of Shelley’s life. His greatest condemnation 
lies in the fact that the man of genius and the aristocrat could be a 
Radical of the most advanced type. Other biographers have given us the 
details of their respective friendships with Shelley, whose records are more 
useful for the purposes of the student from the fact that they are not dis- 
figured by personal feelings and animosities. But the reflection still 
recurs, how inadequate is all that has been written to place in a just light 
in the eyes of posterity that singular being whose genius was of so sublime 
and transcendent an order. Ample materials exist for the construction of 
a complete biography, but obstacles still intervene to prevent the accom- 
plishment of the task with the requisite fulness and freedom. “ Pelion 
upon Ossa”’ is but a faint shadowing forth of the memorial tomes which 
have been reared; but many of the volumes never had any ratson d’étre 
whatever, and they only serve to intensify our perplexity and bewilderment 
in endeavouring to consolidate the facts of Shelley’s career. Perhaps the 
only solid rock in these drifting sands of biography is that volume wherein 
Lady Shelley has given us a brief memorial of her illustrious relative. 
Meanwhile, pending the full publication of the real history of Shelley, it 
is not impossible to advance a sclution of many problems of his existence. 
And one of the questions we have to ask is, will the poet yet be reconciled 
to the mass of human beings whose feelings De Quincey declared him to 
have outraged—not only in his own, but in every age—by his attack upon 
established dogma and religion? I refuse, for one, to signify adhesion to 
De Quincey’s asseveration, and to believe that when Shelley’s character is 
placed in a clearer light, he will still be regarded as the bitter enemy of all 
religious teaching and belief. In stating the grounds for this opinion, I 
shall not plead for his memory ad misericordiam, but by right. of that 
eternal justico which he was ever the first to invoke and acknowledge. 
Before the childish principle of selfishness is generally eliminated from 
the breast, was this youth troubled and saddened by the wrongs and 
misery of the world. Yet never were divine pity and magnanimity 
crushed out of his soul. ll the malignity of his foes, and all the suffer- 
ing which fell to his lot, only served to make the flame of his noble 
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philanthropy burn the brighter and witha purer radiance. Despotism 
never conquered the fresh feelings of his heart, and his gentleness seemed 
to grow by the unlikely meat it fed on. Of the strange schoolboy at 
Brentford, ‘‘ nursing his mighty youth,” unsuspected of genius, and appa- 
rently the bitter sport of Fates, we have the following portraiture : 
‘« Shelley was slightly yet elegantly formed ; he had deep blue eyes, of a 
wild, strange beauty, and a high white forehead, overshadowed with a 
quantity of dark-brown curling hair. His complexion was very fair; and, 
though his features were not positively handsome, the expression of his 
countenance was one of exceeding sweetness and sincerity. His look 
of youthfulness he retained to the end of his life, though his hair was 
beginning to get grey—the effect of intense study, and of the painful agita- 
tions of mind through which he had passed.” * We are not surprised to 
learn that though Shelley paid little attention to his tasks at school, he 
easily outstripped his companions. But the daily routine was singularly 
wearisome to him, and was rendered doubly so by the petty persecutions 
to which he was subjected, and which he regarded as very atrocious. 
This was one of the first intimations of his recognition of the dignity of 
the human soul, and of his unchangeable determination never to see it 
degraded in his own person. <A strong antipathy to physical punishments 
he displayed when he visited his sister Helen at her school at Clapham, 
and insisted upon the cessation of what he considered to be a derogatory 
method of correction. Referring to his school life, one writer says, ‘‘I do 
not give him as an example for children to follow. Away with this cant 
of schoolboy reproving. I describe, and as far as in me lies unfold, the 
secrets of a human heart; and, if I be true to nature, I depict an 
uprightness of purpose, a generosity of sentiment, and a sweetness of dis- 
position, that yielded not to the devil of hate, but to the God of love, 
unequalled by any human being that ever existed. Tamed by affection, 
but unconquered by blows, what chance was there that Shelley should be 
happy at a public school?” It is.strange that this man, who should 
have excited such an intense veneration in every individual who knew him 
personally, should have been subjected to bitter diatribes from those who 
ran with the multitude to condemn him, but who were utterly unable to 
comprehend his nature. 

Shelley at Eton displayed that fearlessness of character which ever 
strongly distinguished him. He opposed with passionate ardour the system 
of fagging which was pursued, and his individual force was such that he 
kept down the hateful system, so far as he was personally concerned. As 
for the stories told of his residence, both here and at Oxford, are they not 
too familiar to need repetition ? Doubtless, his eccentricities have been 
exaggerated ; whilst his serious periods of reflection and isolation —during 
which his fruitful imagination conjured up strange visions, creating and 





* Other portraits have been given of Shelley, but this description appears to be 
the most authentic. 
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peopling worlds—were taken as evidences that he was unsociable, if not 
morose. Probably the whole matter is a misconception. As well make 
oil and water coalesce as adapt Shelley to the moods of the youths with 
whom he was associated. Constantly living in another sphere, he was 
only occasionally brought down to current mundane affairs and persons. 
Yet that he was capable of forming sincere and lasting friendships has 
been abundantly proved. As a youth, his large soul was impatient of 
all paltriness and meanness with which it came in contact, while the 
pleasures of his imagination were so strong and satisfying as to draw him 
away largely from ordinary communion with the human. Then, too, even 
in his days of boyhood, there were floating in his mind certain undefined 
schemes which he longed to promulgate for the amelioration of the race ; 
and there is something beautiful, if strange, in a youth of seventeen so 
impressed with the necessity of working for the good of his species as to 
be contemplating the issue of a novel which was to give the death-blow to 
intolerance. Concerning those anecdotes which have been taken by some 
to point to incipient madness, I need not say much. After carefully 
examining them, I find nothing but what may be attributed to a simple 
feverishness of nerves. Earnestness and restlessness which never slept 
till his body perished in the blue Mediterranean—qualities whose per- 
meating influences were peculiarly exceptional in him, made him seem a 
being of another type. He experienced also—but only on two or three 
separate occasions in his lifetime, peculiar visions or hallucinations, which, 
however, were simply the result of a surcharge of ideality, and nothing 
more. But of many of his extraordinary deeds we should never have 
heard, had he not developed into an unquestionably great poet. When 
genius becomes manifest, it pays the penalty of having all the trivial 
actions of youth unearthed, and canvassed as remarkable incidents, whose 
real import is now only discovered for the first time. Occasionally these 
incidents are invented. That Shelley was eccentric—a being, that is, 
who does not move in the common centre, but who will have his own 
orbit—is an undoubted fact; nor does it admit of denial that his con- 
sciousness of divergence from the mental constitution of others led him to 
isolate himself, just as the early intimations of genius, so different in kind, 
led to the seclusiveness of James Watt. 

The fact that Shelley was called ‘ Atheist’’ at Eton has been held to 
be indicative of his opinions thus early in life, notwithstanding it has been 
pointed out that the term Atheist was applied at Eton to one who ventured 
to set even temporal authorities at defiance. Such speculations as these 
are worthless in helping us to arrive at a judgment upon the man. We 
are at a loss to know what basis of truth exists in them, and it is as foolish 
as it is unjust to attempt to construct a theory of character when we are 
absolutely in doubt as to the preliminary steps being sound and undeniable. 
This much, and this only, is, I think, legitimately deducible from Shelley's 
stay at Eton—that here was a remarkable youth, who could not possibly 
be confounded with the common herd; one whose vivid but confused 
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imagination was struggling after divine forms in which to express itself; 
one who was the sworn foe of injustice, and who was prepared to combat 
it, even if the result involved martyrdom. Rut he was no Atheist as yet 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term. He undoubtedly hated all 
authority which did not spring from love ; but upon distinctively religious 
and theological questions he had not yet begun to formulate. His idea of 
abolishing God, and conducting the world upon an improved principle, 
was reserved for a rather later stage of his existence. 

I have a strong conviction that the brief interregnum between Shelley’s 
leaving Eton and his being entered at Oxford witnessed a great and 
noticeable expansion of his mind. This was the result of the freedom and 
solitariness which he enjoyed at home, where he busied himself deeply in 
learning and in speculations. At any rate, when we next meet with him 
as an undergraduate of University College, it is to see one who bent himself 
to the studies which fell to his lot with an ardour which astonished those 
of less sanguine temperament. Several literary efforts which he put forth 
antecedent to this period really gave no adequate foreshadowing of his 
powers. Passing by a play which he wrote when a mere boy, in con- 
junction with his sister Elizabeth, and which probably merited no warmer 
appreciation than it received from the great comedian Mathews, we come 
to The Wandering Jew, a work, it is said, he wrote together with Medwin, 
but which in reality was altogether Shelley’s own. Some biographers 
appear to have no knowledge of this effusion; but, as a matter of fact, 
all the leading ideas of Shelley’s portion of it were afterwards worked 
up in his poems. For his first published work, Zastrozzi, a novel, Shelley 
received 40/.; but the indiscretion of publication does not appear to 
have been repeated by the publishers who issued the work. As regards 
Zastrozzt, it was a mixture of the styles of Mrs. Radcliffe and Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, the latter being a favourite author of Shelley’s; but a 
story written by Dr. Moore about a century ago must have made some 
impression on the young author. Suffice it to say, that the novel was a 
wild, if eloquent, absurdity ; and that probably the most satisfactory thing 
in connection with it was a magnificent banquet which Shelley was enabled 
to give to eight friends out of the proceeds of the romance. Another 
work, written by Shelley at a somewhat later date, St. Irvyne, was simply 
the result of an extensive reading of weird tales and novels, and only those 
persons who have a keener insight than is to be obtained by fair criticism 
could detect in it anything which would warrant its republication. A 
volume to which more interest attaches is that entitled Original Poetry by 
Vietor and Cazire. Stockdale, the publisher, gives the following account of 
this volume and its principal author :—‘‘ The unfortunate subject of these 
very slight recollections introduced himself to me in the autumn of 1810. 
He was extremely young. I should think he did not look more than 
eighteen. With anxiety in his countenance, he requested me to extricate 
him from a pecuniary difficulty in which he was involved with a printer, 
whose name I cannot call to mind, but who resided at Horsham, near. to 
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which Timothy Shelley, Esquire, afterwards, I believe, made a Baronet, 
the father of our poet, had a seat called Field Place. Iam not quite 
certain how the difference between the poet and the printer was arranged ; 
but, after I had looked over the account, I hnow that it was paid, though 
whether I assisted in the payment by money or acceptance I cannot 
remember. The letters show that it was accomplished just before my too 
conscientious friendship caused our separation. Be that as it may, on 
the 17th of September, 1810, I received fourteen hundred and eighty 
copies of a thin royal 8vo. volume, entitled Original Poetry by Alonzo and 
Cazire, or two names something like them. The author told me that the 
poems were the joint production of himself and a friend, whose name was 
forgotten by me as soon as I heard it.” Stockdale addg that from these 
trifles which he published, and from personal intercourse, he at once 
formed an opinion that Shelley was not an every-day character. There 
are some speculations to the effect that Shelley's coadjutor in this volume 
was his cousin and first love, Miss Harriet Grove, who was on a visit to 
Field Place about the time that Shelley would have written the poems; 
but I am able to state that it was Elizabeth Shelley, and not Harriet 
Grove, who was his coadjutor in this volume. The volume, however, had 
a brief existence, for Shelley having discovered incorporated in it a poem 
(now supposed to have been written by ‘“‘ Monk’ Lewis), he ordered the 
whole edition to be destroyed. One other literary venture with which 
Shelley was connected must be mentioned, viz., the Posthumous Frrag- 
ments of Margaret Nicholson. This book had a singular origin. Shelley 
intimated to his friend Hogg his intention of publishing some poems 
anonymously, when the latter read them, and expressed an adverse opinion 
upon them, though he thought they might easily be rendered into bur- 
lesque poetry. Shelley accordingly set to work and increased the amusing 
element in the poems, and Hogg suggested the title. Margaret Nicholson 
was a mad washerwoman, who had attempted the life of George III., and 
was now incarcerated in a lunatic asylum. The volume was so uncommon 
in style that it had considerable success in the University of Oxford. 
The most revolutionary sentiments were expressed, and, as there was a 
good deal of wild talk about freedom just then, it was apparently not 
suspected that the volume was written as burlesque, and certainly not 
that its authors were in such close proximity fo the heads of Colleges. 
But these works are not of substantial moment in the development 
of Shelley’s genius, and I therefore approach sterner events. By this 
time every individual who has read of Shelley’s residence at Oxford and 
expulsion from the University has formed his own definite conclusions 
thereupon. Yet, in what has been written, justice is frequently denied, 
first to the poet, and then to the authorities. As this residence of six 
months at Oxford, and its unhappy termination, formed one of the prin- 
cipal turning points in Shelley’s career, it will be of importance to look 
at the matter somewhat closely. I must express my conviction, however, 
in the outset, that so great had been the progress which Sheliey had 
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made ia free thought, that .he would himself, at no distant date, have 
felt it his duty to leave the University, as a place which had grown to be 
totally incompatible with his views. It must eventually have come to 
that, for he could never have smothered his convictions. Mr. Gilfillan, 
in his Gallery of Literary Portraits, while admitting that Shelley was 
harshly treated, goes on to say “that, had pity and kind-hearted ex- 
postulation been tried, instead of reproach and abrupt expulsion, they 
might have weaned him from the dry dugs of Atheism to the milky 
breast of the faith and ‘ worship of sorrow ;’ and the touching spectacle 
had been renewed, of the demoniac sitting, ‘ clothed, and in his right 
mind,’ at the feet of Jesus.’ Passing by the cruel and foolish com- 
parison between Shelley and the demoniac of the Gospels, I must totally 
dissent from this conclusion of Mr. Gilfillan’s, and regard it only as 
another instance of his inability to understand Shelley’s character. There 
were more stages to pass than the authorities (had they been never so 
solicitous) could have aided the poet to traverse. As the matter stands, 
there is scarcely room for doubt that the authorities of the University 
behaved with great harshness to the erring student and his friend. 
The explanation given by Hogg of the production of the pamphlet on 
The Necessity of Atheism clearly shows, I think, that its author's 
judges transgressed on the side of over-severity. The whole thing 
was unfortunate in this respect, that while on the one hand here was 
an impulsive young student who could ill brook the indignity to which 
he was subjected, as he believed, at the hands of the authorities, there 
were these authorities themselves, on the other hand, who were as- 
tounded at the daring of the youth who defied them. At this time 
the very indefinite views of Shelley upon the question of the government 
of the world and the existence of God began to assume form and 
substance; but I am inclined to think, after carefully studying the 
subject, that he was only feeling for the light. He meant his pamphlet 
to be as much of a tentative character as of a declaratory one; and he 
would have rejoiced had those men of supposed erudition been able to 
dissipate the clouds of scepticism in which he was fast becoming in- 
volved. Lady Shelley’s account of the pamphlet (and her testimony is 
supported by Mr. Hogg) is as follows: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the extremely 
spiritual and romantic character of his (Shelley's) genius, he applied 
himself to logic with ardour and success, and of course brought it to 
bear on all subjects, including theology. With his habitual disregard of 
consequences, he hastily wrote a pamphlet, in which the defective logic 
of the usual arguments in favour of the existence of a God was set forth : 
this he circulated among the authorities and members of his college. In 
point of fact, the pamphlet did not contain any positive assertion ; it was 
merely a challenge to discussion, beginning with certain axioms, and 
finishing with a Q.E.D. The publication (consisting of only two pages) 
seemed rather to imply, on the part of the writer, a desire to obtain 
‘better reasoning on the side of the commonly received opinion, than any 
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wish to overthrow with sudden violence the grounds of men’s belief. In 
any case, however, had the heads of the college been men of candid and 
broad intellects, they would have recognised in the author of the obnoxious 
pamphlet an earnest love of truth, a noble passion for arriving at the 
nature of things, however painful the road. They might at least have 
sought, by argument and remonstrance, to set him in what they conceived 
to be the right path ; but either they had not the courage and the regard 
for truth necessary for such a course, or they were themselves the victims 
of a narrow education. At any rate, for this exercise of scholastic in- 
genuity, Shelley was expelled.’ In all probability, the authorities were 
not at home in discussing the troublesome questions raised by the dispu- 
tatious student. They had one effective weapon within their grasp, how- 
ever, which they used, viz., expulsion. Their apparent general obstinacy 
and density of intellect call to mind the saying of Sydney Smith when 
he complained that we should never get a wooden pavement to St. Paul’s 
till certain ecclesiastical dignitaries ‘‘could be persuaded to lay their 
heads together.” From Shelley’s recorded account of the expulsion it will 
be perceived that in the demeanour of the Master there was much of the 
fortiter in re, but very little of the swaviter in modo; and the best proof 
we could desire that Shelley did not exaggerate in his narration is the 
conduct of his friend Hogg. So convinced was he of the gross injustice 
perpetrated upon Shelley, that he endeavoured to procure a reversal of 
the sentence from the authorities, but only to share the same fate himself. 
With regard to the whole subject, though I incline most nearly to Lady 
Shelley’s view of it, I cannot go the whole length of her statement. 
She says that the poet was expelled from Oxford, with great injustice, 
‘‘ fora pamphlet which, if it had been given as a translation of the work 
of some old Greek, would have been regarded as a model of subtle meta- 
physical reasoning.” Perhaps so; but however admirable as a meta- 
physical exercise, the authorities would have been compelled to controvert 
its positions. The ablest old Greek who ever lived would have been 
dismissed from Oxford, equally with Shelley, if he had developed and 
promulgated doctrines thoroughly incompatible with the religious basis of 
the Colleges. On the other hand, De Quincey is wrong in his palliation 
of Shelley’s conduct when he puts it on the ground of his extreme youth. 
He asserts that at this period he had only entered upon his sixteenth year, 
whereas he had entered upon his nineteenth. The course which humanity 
should have dictated in the matter of the pamphlet would have been to 
allow some time for reflection on Shelley’s part, in order to ascertain 
whether he had affirmed and maintained what were real fixed principles 
with him; and in case he answered in the affirmative, then to give him 
the option of withdrawal, after pointing out to him that by the very 
nature of his tenets he was precluded from remaining a student at the 
University. Had this been done, the University would have been vindi- 
cated, whilst the heart of Shelley might have been saved one pang, and his 
life one indignity—both of which must be regarded as unquestionably severe. 
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The results of the expulsion were disastrous to the poet in many ways. 
Besides the anguish which the act itself caused his sensitive spirit, his father, 
not in the least understanding the disposition of his gifted son, informed him 
that he could no longer visit at Field Place except upon certain conditions, 
to which Shelley found it impossible to accede. The bluff country member, 
in writing to the elder Mr. Hogg, expressed the hope that they would re- 
spectively be able to convert their sons from the error of their ways. 
** Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology’ I shall recommend my young man to read,”’ 
said Mr. Shelley. But his ‘‘ young man” was too far gone for Paley, and 
remained refractory. After his dismissal from College, the intimacy be- 
tween Shelley and his early love abruptly ceased—another shaft of pain 
from which he suffered. Miss Grove was removed from his influence: his 
correspondence with Miss Felicia Browne (afterwards Mrs. Hemans) also 
terminated in consequence of his heretical opinions. 

In loneliness of heart, but with the pride of his lofty mind unsubdued 
by the bolts of misfortune which had fallen upon him, we next behold the 
outcast in London. He is now almost in pecuniary embarrassment, yet 
the generosity of his nature is not one whit impaired ; and it is affirmed that 
on one occasion he actually pawned his favourite solar microscope to relieve 
a case of distress. Shelley took lodgings in Poland Street, a locality 
which is said to have reminded him of Thaddeus of Warsaw and free- 
dom ; and he appears to have nearly arrived at the same straits as that 
favourite hero. But although his father treated him harshly, his sisters, 
whom he seems to have ever deeply loved, played the part of good Samari- 
tans, sending him from their store of accumulated pocket-money sufficient 
to keep him from ‘starvation. The next important incident in his life 
is one that with his soul and temperament might easily have been pre- 
dicated. Ho fell in love. I ought, perhaps, rather to have said he was 
fascinated by the «esthetic appearance of the being who stirred in him this 
new feeling of admiration ; for it would appear from subsequent events that 
love was too strong and too sacred a name to employ in describing the pas- 
sion of Shelley for Harriet Westbrook. Certainly there was not the strength 
and intensity of feeling in it which he afterwards experienced for Mary God- 
win. Miss Westbrook is described as a beautiful girl “‘ with a complexion 
brilliant in pink and white, with hair quite like a poet’s dream, and Bysshe’s 
peculiar admiration’”’—that is, of a light brown colour. She was of delicate 
build, and at the time Shelley first saw her was about sixteen years of 
age. Her father was a retired hotel-keeper, and well to do. Harriet 
had a sister nameé Eliza, who was a constant butt for Mr. Hogg’s ridi- 
cule, and who does not appear to have been particularly prepossessing. 
She had dark eyes, dark and plentiful hair (which she spent most of her 
time in brushing), was pitted with the small-pox, and had a slight figure 
and Jewish aspect. Much of the unhappiness of Shelley’s life for the 
next few years was due to the influence of this sister, as will probably 
be one day proven. The letters of Shelley to Hogg at and near the time 
of the meeting of the former with Miss Westbrook show that he had lost 
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all hope of ever being united to Miss Grove, and possibly also his affec- 
tion for her was on the wane. That he had felt keenly the disappointment 
in regard to her, nevertheless, not dubious. Miss Westbrook’s parents 
living in London, Shelley was on one occasion (after a slight indisposi- 
tion from which she had suffered) chosen to escort her back to school 
at Clapham—the same school in which were Shelley’s sisters. Just at this 
time Sir Timothy Shelley made an amicable arrangement with his son, 
who found himself on a brief visit to Field Place. A new settlement 
of the property being arrived at, Sir Timothy agreed to make Shelley 
an allowance of 200/. a year, and also gave him permission to live where 
he pleased. This latter piece of condescension was not much of a boon, 
seeing that the son had a will of his own ; but the money was the substan- 
tial lifting of acloud. A short period only elapsed after this settlement 
when Shelley, being in North Wales on a visit to Mr. Thomas Grove, his 
cousin, received an urgent summons from the sisters Westbrook to return 
to London. When this letter came to Shelley calling him back to town, 


he said— 
“ Hear it not, Percy, for it is a knell 


That summons thee to Heaven or to Hell.” 


On reaching London, he found that Harriet was in the midst of a vio- 
lent quarrel with her father, who wished to force her to return to school 
against her will. Shelley took her part, and as a solution of the difficulty 
Harriet was in, they eloped together and were married in Edinburgh. In 
a letter written to Hogg (but whose authenticity Lady Shelley does not 
guarantee, though I do not see why she should not do so) Shelley says : 
“I shall certainly come to York, but Harriet Westbrook will decide 
whether now or in three weeks. Her father has persecuted her in a most 
horrible way by endeavouring to compel her to go to school. She asked 
my advice . . I advised her to resist. She wrote to say that resistance was 
useless, but that she would fly with me, and threw herself upon my pro- 
tection.” Mr. Rossetti believes from this that Miss Westbrook was 
quite ready to live with Shelley without the ceremony of marriage: this 
may have been the case; but on the other hand it is just possible that 
there was some understanding of marriage implied when Harriet expressed 
herself willing to elope. This idea is further strengthened by another 
passage in this same letter to Hogg, where Shelley says, “I will hear 
your arguments for matrimonialism, by which I am now almost convineed.” 
One thing is sufficiently clear, nevertheless—that the advances as to the 
elopement were made by Miss Westbrook, and that Shelley, out of a noble 
consideration for her (rendered the more noble from the fact that he had 
peculiar views on marriage), insisted upon their being united in matrimony. 
Here we arrive at what was undoubtedly one of the most unhappy passages 
in his life. It could not be expected that a man with so grand a mental 
organisation and such cravings after knowledge and intellectual excellence 
could long be satisfied with the restricted mind which he had now made 
his own. Yet after all exordiums upon the folly of the transaction, the 
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character of Shelley stands out in regard to this marriage in excellent re- 
lief; and no other refutation were needed to the charge that he was a con- 
temner of morals. 

After a short residence in Edinburgh, Shelley and his wife went to 
York, where they were joined by the elder Miss Westbrook, ‘‘a visitor,’’ 
says Lady Shelley, ‘‘ whose presence was in many respects unfortunate. 
From strength of character and disparity of years (for she was much 
older than Harriet), she exercised a strong influence over her sister; and 
this influence was used without much discretion, and with little inclination 
to smooth the difficulties or promote the happiness of the young couple, 
whose united ages amounted to thirty-five years.” This exceedingly strong- 
minded female appears soon to have made herself a terror both to Shelley 
and his wife, reducing the latter to a condition of nervousness that boded ill 
for her future health. She appears to have considered that she had a heaven- 
born mission to take charge of the poet and Mrs. Shelley, and very early in 
the course of his married life she had driven Shelley to the extremity of 
declaring that either ke or she should leave the house. This fact is of 
some importance in view of what subsequently occurred, and shows that 
the ground of Shelley’s dissatisfaction with his matrimonial state was 
partly prepared for him by this meddlesome individual, and that much of 
the blame incurred by the ruined happiness of husband and wife should 
accrue to her. The singular anecdote is related that on one occasion, when 
the little party were out on an excursion in York, Harriet coolly propounded 
the question to Hogg, ‘‘ What is your opinion of suicide? Did you ever 
think of destroying yourself?’’ And the biographer adds that she often 
discoursed of her purpose of killing herself some day or other, and at 
great length, in a calm, resolute manner. Now, it seems to me that many 
of those persons who have busily concerned themselves with the marriage 
of Shelley to Harriet Westbrook, and with its tragic ending, have never 
given due weight to this circumstance in their eagerness to fix upon Shelley 
the greater portion of the blame for subsequent events. Instead of talk- 
ing about the ‘‘ mad Shelley,’ it would have been much nearer the truth 
to assert that it was his poor wife who was afflicted with a monomania— 
that of self-destruction. There exists plenty of evidence to show that 
Harriet was reduced to a state of complete wretchedness by the unwel- 
come presence of her sister in her new abode, though the idea of suicide 
may not have been engendered by this, seeing it was a topic she invariably 
discussed with the utmost freedom and fearlessness, occasionally startling 
the guests at a dinner-party by asking them whether they did not feel 
sometimes strongly inclined to kill themselves ! 

This brief statement of certain biographical facts in Shelley’s life I have 
deemed it incumbent upon me to make, inasmuch as they played a con- 
spicuous part in the education of the man and the poet. It is impossible 
to read many of those fervid lyrics and highly-strung passages in the 
more important dramas and poems he subsequently wrote without per- 
ceiving that they owed much of their most striking thought to his 
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personal experience. As clearly as Byron depicted in his verse the 
suffering and delight of his own soul, so manifestly did Shelley draw upon 
his own anguish and the exaltation which proceeded from his exquisite 
sensibilities. Has not the author of Julian and Maddalo indeed himself 
declared that 


Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
And learn in suffering what they teach in song ? 


For this reason we are bound to trace the connection between his individual 
life and song. Save for those passages in Shelley’s career, and others 
which it may yet be desirable to mention, who knows but that the whole 
tenor of his life’s work might have been changed ? We have received as a 
heritage the poetry of inspired passion; poetry which is the outcome of 
obloquy, of a burning sense of injustice, of the love of divine beauty, of 
deep and fierce affection, and of an inextinguishable devotion to hu- 
manity. 

Shelley’s acquaintance with Southey appears to have had no influence 
in directing the genius of the former. For some of Southey’s poems he 
had a high admiration, but it is scarcely possible to conceive of a long 
friendship between the two. Shelley must necessarily, sooner or later, 
have gone off at a tangent. Yet, though there was very little in common 
between them, they appear to have kept for a brief period on amicable 
relations, if indeed a close intimacy did not exist. Shelley on one occa- 
sion evidently said something to the elder poet respecting his married 
infelicity, or Southey had discovered it for himself, for we find the latter 
remarking, in language which showed that he always knew how to accom- 
modate himself to circumstances, ‘‘ A man ought to be able to live with 
any woman ; you see that I can, and so ought you. It comes to pretty 
much the same thing, I apprehend. There is no great choice or differ- 
ence.” Now although Southey might not have been absolutely serious in 
making this remark, and indeed most probably was not, yet his life, like 
one of his best-known works, was only one long ‘‘ Commonplace Book.” 
His books were in reality dearer to him than the human species, but with 
Shelley the case was the reverse. He had a great capacity for being 
either intensely happy or intensely miserable; and his feelings were 
irresistibly enlisted in one direction or the other by those into whose 
society he was constantly thrown. It is imperative to remember tbis in 
endeavouring to pass judgment upon him for his share in the impending 
tragedy after his marriage with Harriet Westbrook. His temperament 
was so keen and ardent that he could not regard with indifference any 
associations in which he stood towards mankind. 

With respect to Shelley’s first marriage, I am able to state that docu- 
ments exist (which will be published at a future date) fully demonstrating 
that the idea adopted by many too readily and persistently, that Shelley 
was largely responsible for the death of his wife, is totally erroneous. The 
memories of some men are not cleared for years from the aspersions 
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freely cast upon them, and the generous-hearted poet himself would in this 
ease be the first to applaud the reasons which do not for the present 
permit the full weight of obloquy to be lifted from his name. One won- 
ders, however, that after the ascertained facts which have been published 
of Shelley and his character, there should still be those who have an 
appetite for slander, and a belief that he was capable of conduct from 
which he would have recoiled with loathing. I see in this man no trace 
of the feeling which would cause others to suffer, but instead sadness and 
regret for pain that he might at any time have thoughtlessly caused— 
even more than that—for pain which the world would have entirely 
absolved him from causing, but responsibility for which he was ever too 
ready to take upon himself. 

It has been manifested to a certainty that before Shelley parted 
from his first wife he had been convinced of their mutual incompatibility, 
and that they had lived unhappily for a considerable period preceding 
the actual separation. Some have nevertheless asserted that there was 
no estrangement, and no shadow of a thought of separation till Shelley 
became acquainted with Mary Godwin. Happily for Shelley, this 
charge is easily disposed of. The poet never saw Mary Godwin till some 
date between April and June, 1814, whilst Shelley’s own statements, and 
the letters of his friends, prove that there was an estrangement between 
him and his wife long before that period. The whole subject matter of 
contention as regards this marriage resolves itself, after close examination 
of authoritative documents, into these simple statements—the separation 
was not abruptly forced on Mrs. Shelley ; it did not take place because of 
any third person; the wife, equally with the husband, discovered that 
they were ill-suited to each other, and that it would have been better 
had they never met ; and lastly, whatever may have been the precipitating 
causes, the separation was the result of a mutual understanding. The 
world knows the disastrous end of Mrs. Shelley ; but from all blame in 
the tragedy the poet is completely free. Controversy on the subject is 
unnecessary, as evidence of an irrefragable character exists to prove the 
truth of the statement. But Shelley, as might be readily imagined, was 
deeply affected by the event. Leigh Hunt declares that it completely 
unmanned him for a period, and that he suffered remorse at having 
brought his wife into a sphere which she was not qualified to fill. One 
writer says—‘‘I am well aware that he had suffered severely, and that 
he continued to be haunted by certain recollections, partly real and 
partly imaginative, which pursued him like an Orestes.” Captain 
Medwin affirmed that the sad circumstance ever after threw a cloud over 
the poet, and all biographers speak of the genuineness and strength of his 
sorrow. Documents, however, yet to be published clearly show that in 
Shelley’s feeling there was no mingling of self-reproach, for his conscience 
was clear. The fact that Shelley once proclaimed himself an Atheist has 
been quite sufficient in the eyes of many to prove that he was capable of 
conduct leading to the death of his wife, or, indeed, that he was equal to 
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the commission of almost any other enormity. It is always your ‘“ hard- 
and-fast-line ’’ Christian who is severest in his censures upon humanity— 
that being who clings tenaciously to the letter, but exhibits very little of 
the spirit of Christianity. It was doubtless some such knowledge as this 
that Shelley possessed of his traducers which led him to breathe open 
defiance to the world, and which has given to us one of the most tragic 
exhibitions of man fighting against fate to be found in the annals of 
mankind. 

Carlyle speaks of Shelley “ filling the earth with inarticulate wail ; like 
the infinite, inarticulate grief and weeping of forsaken infants.” In some 
respects this is a brief but accurate digest of the poet’s life; in others, it 
hath in it small remnant of appropriateness. In that Shelley was driven 
to wild despair by the injustice of the world, which led him to send up 
such a wail to heaven as hath rarely been heard from the voice of 
gifted mortal such as he, Carlyle’s definition is good; if it be meant to 
represent Shelley’s accomplished work, it is wholly inadequate in ex- 
pression. It is true that, as we have seen, he was ‘cradled into poetry 
by wrong,’ and some notes of his divine music have been marred in 
consequence. Naturally, his voice should not have been given to wailing ; 
he was fitted to be one of the most competent utterers and interpreters of 
the great harmonies of the universe. His apprehensions of beauty 
and of the Divinity should have been clearer than those of most other 
mortals; now and then there is a shaft of light in his poetry which seems 
to pierce even through the Infinite; but the darkness of desolation fell 
upon him, and he was outraged and blinded by grief and anger because 
he could not find the Christian’s God in the Christian. 

No rhapsody, or misinterpretation of the issues of this man’s life, will 
this affirmation be found to appear when it is grasped in its full .signi- 
ficance. On the very threshold of existence Shelley was thrown from the 
natural track of his spirit, and he found himself even in boyhood in an 
antagonism with the world deeper and more complete than often falls to 
riper manhood. The jar thus caused was never overset. It was nota 
great mind unhinged, as some have vainly supposed ; it was a great heart 
driven from its moorings and unable in the long years to find anchor. 
The wonder ought to be, not that one of his temperament should occa- 
sionally rail at society, but that he should have preserved his noble 
volitions of good through all this. 

Two events in his life I have just dealt with because of a belief that 
they were great operating causes in the production of much which we 
discover ia Shelley’s writings. To what, for instance, do we owe Queen 
Mab, a poem which, for some inscrutable reason or another, is always 
associated with the name of Shelley as though it were at once both the 
flower and fruit of his genius? It was simply the crying out of a sensi- 
tive spirit against that by which it had been injured and crushed. It took 
the wild form of rank infidelity from a strong feeling of disgust which 
animated the writer, at the time of its production, against those professors 
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of religion whose lives were ull that the young poet had to argue upon in 
search of the truth or the falsity of their doctrines. The poem is the 
autobiography of Shelley in his youth, and when the mind was in a transi- 
tion state. What does he himself say upon the subject? Some years 
after its publication he writes:—‘I doubt not but that it is perfectly 
worthless in point of literary composition ; and that, in all that concerns 
moral and political speculation, as well as in the subtler discriminations of 
metaphysical and religious doctrine, it is still more crude and immature. 
I am a devoted enemy to religious, political, and domestic oppression ; 
and I regret this publication, not so much from literary vanity as because 
I fear it is better fitted to injure than to serve the sacred cause of free- 
dom.” Further on in the same letter he has these significant observa- 
tions —‘* Whilst I exonerate myself from all share in having divulged 
opinions hostile to existing sanctions, under the form, whatever it may be, 
which they assume in this poem, it is scarcely necessary for me to 
protest against the system of inculcating the truth of Christianity or the 
excellence of monarchy, however true or however excellent they may be, 
by such equivocal arguments as confiscation and imprisonment, and 
invective and slander, and the insolent violation of the most sacred ties of 
nature and society.” After these expressions, and other proofs which 
could be adduced to the same effect, it is not a little singular to find it 
calmly assumed that Queen Mab is the full expression of its author's 
beliefs, or rather negation of beliefs, respecting religion and God—a 
position from which he never swerved. Nothing could be more unjust 
than such an assumption in view of the overwhelming existing evidence to 
the contrary. 

I shall not be the apologist for unquestionable errors which Shelley 
committed ; that would be to believe him already in’ possession of the per- 
fection of humanity for which he strove: neither on the other hand will I 
be a silent witness when any stone is ruthlessly cast at his memory. It 
is impossible, for instance, to apportion the precise blame which should 
fall to his lot in connection with the circumstances of his first marriage and 
its results ; but it is not impossible to say with perfect accuracy and truth 
that he has been much maligned in this matter. Even so fine and genial 
a being as James Russell Lowell has adopted some of the charges as 
genuine from which it was to be hoped Shelley had been cleared, and he 
takes too gross a view of the relations between Shelley and Mary Godwin. 
Lowell has doubtless erred through defective information; but in other 
cases this is not so. How strange it is that man should be so much more 
on the alert to mark the evil rather than the good in his fellow-man! Of 
all lives of great men with which I am acquainted, I think this has been 
most peculiarly the case with Shelley. Transcendent as were his virtues 
when compared with his faults, the lime-light of a malevolent scrutiny has 
been turned on the latter, while the former have rarely, if ever, been 
brought into the prominence they deserve. If to be an apologist for 
Shelley is to endeavour to show the man truly as he was, then I would 
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rank with his apologists, regretfully longing that the ability of the defence 
were not more commensurate with the strength of its inspiration. 

Let me admit at once, however, in arriving at the discussion of another 
important event in Shelley’s life—his meeting and subsequent elopement 
with Mary Godwin—that Shelley was to blame in setting at naught the cus- 
toms of society. The fact that by the teachings of her father and the writings 
of her mother, the raind of Miss Godwin had become familiarised with the 
idea that marriage was one of those institutions which a nobler era of 
mankind would inevitably sweep away, did not relieve Shelley and his 
companion from their obligations to society as constituted. That new era 
not having arrived, it is obvious that to resolve at once to be governed by 
its laws was a foolish act, and one not tending to the well-being of society. 
There is a certain grandeur in the dream that the world will one day be a 
great commonwealth, in which men will share and share alike; but it 
would be both inconvenient and objectionable if my neighbour endeavoured 
forcibly to bring about this equalization by making a raid upon my pro- 
perty. We cannot yet get rid of the policeman in morals. But having 
said this, our condemnation of Shelley refines into pity and sympathy when 
we remember him as he actually was on first meeting with Mary Godwin. 
By reason of his yery nature he was sorrowing with no light sorrow, and 
was afflicted with no common melancholy. There is something touching 
in the story as related by Lady Shelley :—‘‘ It was in the society and 
sympathy of the Godwins that Shelley sought and found some relief in his 
present sorrow. He was still extremely young. His anguish, his isola- 
tion, his difference from other men, his gifts of genius and eloquent 
enthusiasm, made a deep impression on Godwin’s daughter Mary, now a 
girl of sixteen, who had been accustomed to hear Shelley spoken of as 
something rare and strange. To her, as they met one eventful day in St. 
Pancras churchyard, by her mother’s grave, Bysshe: in burning words 
poured forth the tale of his wild past—how he had suffered, how he had 
been misled, and how, if supported by her love, he hoped in future years 
to enrol his name with the wise and good who had done battle for their 
fellow-men, and been true through all adverse storms to the cause of 
humanity. Unhesitatingly she placed her hand in his, and linked her 
fortune with his own.”” And a beautiful union of souls this afterwards 
proved, for love and reverence were never more strongly blended or 
apparent than in the passion which was only severed in these hearts by 
death. Indefensible as the act of elopement was in the eyes of society, I 
believe that Shelley’s love for Mary Godwin was the only thing that saved 
him when a greater trouble than almost any which he had yet endured 
overtook him. 

Shelley’s friendship with the celebrated: philosopher William Godwin 
is one of the most interesting passages of literary history. It began in 
romance, and culminated in deep affection. The author of Political Justice 
came of a Nonconformist family, and, having been educated at the Hoxton 
College, was himself for some time a Nonconformist minister. The close 
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spirit of speculation, however, in which he indulged, led to a change in 
his religious opinions ; and, resigning his ministerial position, he devoted 
himself still more assiduously to historical and metaphysical inquiries. 
His novel of Caleb Williams is distinguished for an originality which entirely 
removes it from the category of ordinary fiction. The man himself is a 
striking figure for his noble independence of character, and the absence of 
personal feeling which marked the whole course of his polemical strife. 
He succeeded in attracting as his disciples some of the best spirits of the 
age, by whom the philosopher was regarded with mingled feelings of 
. affection and veneration. Shelley, inflamed with the desire to be of some 
use to his species, was not likely to remain unknown to Godwin for any 
length of time. ‘Accordingly, in the year 1812, and while residing at 
Keswick with his young wife, he wrote a letter to Godwin, in which is to 
be distinctly traced a fine spirit of enthusiasm, though, for want of proper 
direction, one which threatened to be of no use to society. In the course 
of his communication the writer observes :—‘‘I have but just entered on 
the scene of human operations ; yet my feelings and my reasonings corre- 
spond with what yours were. My course has been short, but eventful. I 
have seen much of human prejudice, suffered much from human perse- 
cution, yet I see no reason hence inferrible which should alter my wishes 
for their renovation. The ill-treatment I have met with has more than 
ever impressed the truth of my principles on my judgment. Iam young. 
I am ardent in the cause of philanthropy and truth ; do not suppose that 
this is vanity ; I am not conscious that it influences this portraiture. I 
imagine myself dispassionately describing the state of my mind. I am 
young. You have gone before me,—lI doubt not, are a veteran to me in 
the years of persecution. Is it strange that, defying prejudice as I have 
done, I should outstep the limits of custom’s prescription, and endeavour 
to make my desire useful by a friendship with William Godwin?” 
Godwin does not quite seem to have known what to make of this letter 
from a Paladin who was anxious to ‘“‘ride abroad redressing human 
wrongs ;”’ but he afterwards took kindly to Shelley; and the latter, in 
another epistle to the philosopher, confesses to being filled with the most 
intoxicating sensations that Godwin should have been brought to take a 
deep and earnest interest in his welfare. The specific public results which 
sprang from their friendship cannot be dwelt upon at this juncture, but 
one thought it is difficult to repress, viz., the singularity of the fact that 
two men differing so utterly in their mental organisation should have been 

brought into close union. On the occasion of Shelley’s visit to Ireland, 

he discovered the full value of the philosopher’s superior wisdom ; and if 
the poet at more than one subsequent period was rebellious under Godwip’s 

advice, there never was an instance when, as quickly as he discovered it, 

he did not frankly confess his error. In one juncture Shelley sought 

Godwin’s aid and judgment upon literary matters, and the letter he received 

in reply is a remarkable specimen both of sound judgment and criticism. 


After referring to the proper attitude of the student in considering the - 
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life’s work of great men, he proceeds to say :—‘‘ Shakspeare, Bacon, and 
Milton are the three greatest contemplative characters that this island has 
produced. As I put Shakspeare and Milton at the head of our poetry, I 
put Bacon and Milton at the head of our prose. Yet what astonishing 
prose writers had we in Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor! not to 
mention two others, only inferior to them, Robert Burton and Izaak 
Walton. Hobbes and Shelton also, as prose translators, may almost rank 
with Chapman in verse.” He then compares these writers with the more 
modern, concluding by a pungent personal application :—‘*“Those were 
the times when authors thought. Every line is pregnant with sense, and 
the reader is inevitably put to the expense of thinking likewise. The 
writers were richly furnished with conception, imagination, and feeling ; 
and out of the abundance of their hearts flowed the lucubrations they 
committed to paper. You have what appears to me a false taste in poetry. 
You love a perpetual sparkle and glittering, such as are to be found in 
Darwin, and Southey, and Scott, and Campbell.” Putting out of court 
all questions upon theological matters, there were just those qualities of 
robustness of intellect and firmness of purpose in Godwin which were 
invaluable to the poet at this period, when he was in danger of allowing 
his prodigious talents to become mere wasted forces. One result of the 
correspondence which passed between the poet and the philosopher was 
that Shelley set himself to the study of history, which he described as a 
‘record of crimes and miseries.” Of the total sum of Godwin’s influence 
over the poet we have no adequate conception ; but while the intimacy 
confirmed Shelley in proving all things, to see whether they were honest 
and true, fearless as to the consequences of inquiry, it doubtless also led 
him into a more exact mode of thinking and writing—which indeed is 
observable in his poems after he had sat at the feet of this philosophical 
Gamaliel. And Godwin was admirably seconded by his daughter. In 
her love and counsel Shelley at length discovered his sheet anchor. To 
her he could unburthen himself, not only looking confidently for sympathy, 
but also for intellectual appreciation and interchange of ideas. An appa- 
rent insolence in the expression of his infidelity now gave place to moder- 
ation, though the extreme nature of his views was unflinchingly shared by 
his wife. Shelley’s second love, who was five years his junior, is described 
as “rather short, remarkably fair, and light-haired, with brownish-grey 
eyes, a great forehead, striking features, and a noticeable air of sedateness.” 
One writer has compared her with the classic bust of Clytie. Careless as 
to her personal appearance, she exhibited qualities of mind which fully 
challenged Shelley’s admiration ; she had received by nature a large share 
of the endowments of her parents. The strength of her character, and 
the acuteness of her intellect, made her an inestimable companion for her 
erratic husband, whose love for her appears to have amounted almost to 
idolatry. Of her feelings towards him, some idea may be gathered from the 
passionate bursts of anguish written in her diary after his melancholy death. 
More bitter than almost any experience through which Shelley was 
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called upon to pass—making the already impassable gulf between him and 
society still deeper and wider—was that which arose out of the Chancery 
suit in regard to his children. Shelley desiring to have possession of 
his offspring after his first wife’s death, Mr. Westbrook refused to give 
them up, and instituted proceedings in Chancery, filing a bill in which he 
alleged that their father was unfit to have charge of them on account of 
the alleged depravity of his religious and moral opinions. It is more 
than possible that this was not the real motive for Mr. Westbrook’s proceed- 
ings, but rather that in consequence of what had gone before, and 
remembering his daughter’s miserable fate, he had determined to thwart 
Shelley in this important matter. Whether such a speculation be correct 
or no, however, history records the decree that Shelley was not allowed to 
have the custody of his own children. Yet, though the poet’s character 
was ruled to be dangerous, and offensive to public morals, the poet's 
pocket was drawn upon in order to pay for teachings in which he did not 
believe. For this purpose he was mulcted in a sum of 2001. a year. 
Widely as I differ from Shelley’s religious opinions, there is that in this 
decree of Lord Eldon’s which strikes a severe blow at the strict prin- | 
ciples of justice. Justice, in fact, was defeated on that very judgment 
seat where it is supposed to be enshrined. Let us see to what dilemma 4 
the support of such a decree would lead. It gives the power into the | 
hands of the Lord Chancellor of saying what opinions should and should i 
not be taught to a child, and makes him more the absolute master of human A 
| 








souls than the parents of the children whose cases are decided before him. 
Lord Eldon did not define precisely where the line was to be drawn in 
sceptical opinions, beyond which, if a man passed, he was to be branded f 
as totally unfit to retain the possession of his children. By what right "| 
was the Lord Chancellor’s orthodoxy to overrule Shelley’s unorthodoxy ? 
According to his decision, it would seem that the surviving maternal 
relatives of any child might procure its custody from the father, if they 
held ordinary religious views, and that father professed, let us say, 
Moravian or Sandemanian principles. Itis impossible to agree with those 
who say that Shelley had no ground for complaint in being deprived of 
his children. The outraged heart of the father is the best answer to that, 
whilst the harshness of the decree was made still more apparent from 
the fact that Shelley had nominated as guardian of his children (if yielded 
up to him) a lady who was in every respect qualified to fulfil the charge. 
This trial probably sank deeper into Shelley’s soul than any other. He 
has repeated references to it, which mark the keenness of his anguish—an 
anguish which time failed to obliterate. One terrible poem he wrote 
upon the author of his woe and despair, and in his Masque of Anarchy he 
further described the Lord Chancellor in these scathing lines :— 









Next came Fraud, and he had on, 
Like Lord Eldon, an ermine gown ; 
His big tears (for he wept well) 

Turn’d to mill-stones as they fell; 
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life’s work of great men, he proceeds to say :—‘‘ Shakspeare, Bacon, and 
Milton are the three greatest contemplative characters that this island has 
produced. As I put Shakspeare and Milton at the head of our poetry, I 
put Bacon and Milton at the head of our prose. Yet what astonishing 
prose writers had we in Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor! not to 
mention two others, only inferior to them, Robert Burton and Izaak 
Walton. Hobbes and Shelton also, as prose translators, may almost rank 
with Chapman in verse.’”’ He then compares these writers with the more 
modern, concluding by a pungent personal application :—‘*“Those were 
the times when authors thought. Every line is pregnant with sense, and 
the reader is inevitably put to the expense of thinking likewise. The 
writers were richly furnished with conception, imagination, and feeling ; 
and out of the abundance of their hearts flowed the lucubrations they 
committed to paper. You have what appears to me a false taste in poetry. 
You love a perpetual sparkle and glittering, such as are to be found in 
Darwin, and Southey, and Scott, and Campbell.” Putting out of court 
all questions upon theological matters, there were just those qualities of 
robustness of intellect and firmness of purpose in Godwin which were 
invaluable to the poet at this period, when he was in danger of allowing 
his prodigious talents to become mere wasted forces. One result of the 
correspondence which passed between the poet and the philosopher was 
that Shelley set himself to the study of history, which he described as a 
‘record of crimes and miseries.” Of the total sum of Godwin’s influence 
over the poet we have no adequate conception ; but while the intimacy 
confirmed Shelley in proving all things, to see whether they were honest 
and true, fearless as to the consequences of inquiry, it doubtless also led 
him into a more exact mode of thinking and writing—which indeed is 
observable in his poems after he had sat at the feet of this philosophical 
Gamaliel. And Godwin was admirably seconded by his daughter. In 
her love and counsel Shelley at length discovered his sheet anchor. To 
her he could unburthen himself, not only looking confidently for sympathy, 
but also for intellectual appreciation and interchange of ideas. An appa- 
rent insolence in the expression of his infidelity now gave place to moder- 
ation, though the extreme nature of his views was unflinchingly shared by 
his wife. Shelley’s second love, who was five years his junior, is described 
as ‘‘rather short, remarkably fair, and light-haired, with brownish-grey 
eyes, a great forehead, striking features, and a noticeable air of sedateness.” 
One writer has compared her with the classic bust of Clytie. Careless as 
to her personal appearance, she exhibited qualities of mind which fully 
challenged Shelley’s admiration ; she had received by nature a large share 
of the endowments of her parents. The strength of her character, and 
the acuteness of her intellect, made her an inestimable companion for her 
erratic husband, whose love for her appears to have amounted almost to 
idolatry. Of her feelings towards him, some idea may be gathered from the 
passionate bursts of anguish written in her diary after his melancholy death. 
More bitter than almost any experience through which Shelley was 
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called upon to pass—making the already impassable gulf between him and ‘ 
society still deeper and wider—was that which arose out of the Chancery a 
suit in regard to his children. Shelley desiring to have possession of 
his offspring after his first wife’s death, Mr. Westbrook refused to give Ht 
them up, and instituted proceedings in Chancery, filing a bill in which he 
alleged that their father was unfit to have charge of them on account of 
the alleged depravity of his religious and moral opinions. It is more 
than possible that this was not the real motive for Mr. Westbrook’s proceed- 
ings, but rather that in consequence of what had gone before, and 
remembering his daughter’s miserable fate, he had determined to thwart ! 
Shelley in this important matter. Whether such a speculation be correct 
or no, however, history records the decree that Shelley was not allowed to i 
have the custody of his own children. Yet, though the poet's character i 
was ruled to be dangerous, and offensive to public morals, the poet's 
pocket was drawn upon in order to pay for teachings in which he did not ’ 
believe. For this purpose he was mulcted in a sum of 200/. a year. 14 
Widely as I differ from Shelley's religious opinions, there is that in this ‘| 
decree of Lord Eldon’s which strikes a severe blow at the strict prin- ‘ 
ciples of justice. Justice, in fact, was defeated on that very judgment i 
seat where it is supposed to be enshrined. Let us see to what dilemma i 
the support of such a decree would lead. It gives the power into the 
hands of the Lord Chancellor of saying what opinions should and should 
not be taught to a child, and makes him more the absolute master of human i 
souls than the parents of the children whose cases are decided before him. i 
Lord Eldon did not define precisely where the line was to be drawn in 4 
sceptical opinions, beyond which, if a man passed, he was to be branded f 
as totally unfit to retain the possession of his children. By what right 4 
was the Lord Chancellor’s orthodoxy to overrule Shelley’s unorthodoxy ? i 
According to his decision, it would seem that the surviving maternal 
relatives of any child might procure its custody from the father, if they a 
held ordinary religious views, and that father professed, let us say, 
Moravian or Sandemanian principles. Itis impossible to agree with those d 
who say that Shelley had no ground for complaint in being deprived of a 
his children. The outraged heart of the father is the best answer to that, f 
whilst the harshness of the decree was made still more apparent from 
the fact that Shelley had nominated as guardian of his children (if yielded 
up to him) a lady who was in every respect qualified to fulfil the charge. 
This trial probably sank deeper into Shelley’s soul than any other. He 
has repeated references to it, which mark the keenness of his anguish—an 
anguish which time failed to obliterate. One terrible poem he wrote 
upon the author of his woe and despair, and in his Masque of Anarchy he 
further described the Lord Chancellor in these scathing lines :— 















Next came Fraud, and he had on, 
Like Lord Eldon, an ermine gown ; 
His big tears (for he wept well) 

Turn’d to mill-stones as they fell; 
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And the little children, who- 

Round his feet play’d to and fro, 
Thinking every tear a gem, 

Had their brains knock’d out by them. 

The spectacle of a divinely-gifted man, thus buffeted to and fro, with 
the measure of his sorrows apparently proportioned by fate in subtle irony 
to the greatness of his capacity for suffering, is one which would surely 
move any human being to pity. Circumstances appeared always to fight 
against Shelley; his sensitive nature was continually subjected to trials 
from which more phlegmatic spirits are exempt. Restless and agitated as 
the sea, the billows were ever surging round his heart, and never falling 
into peace and calm. Some of those incidents in his life which have 
begotten the numerous passages of fiery indignation and invective in his 
poems hive been already glanced at. The misery which he caused to 
others bore no proportion to the misery which fell upon himself. And 
yet, when the dross of his nature has been weighed to the uttermost grain, 
it is contemptible and insignificant compared with the genuine gold of 
which he was mostly wrought. I have reviewed the preparation which 
Shelley had in the school of adversity for the work to which all his 
suffering was but the introduction. And in this lies the key to the develop- 
ment of his character. From the unfortunate and the unhappy, we could 
not fail to educe further and almost unique interest were we to pass on to 
another phase of his existence, and see how this being, who was the sport 
of the gods, endeavoured to lift humanity by the spirit of sacrifice to that 
height of dignity and happiness which had been the dream and ambition 
of his life. Shelley the politician, the sceptic, and the philanthropist is 
but the natural sequence to the Shelley sketched and foreshadowed in the 
preceding pages. 
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Thoughts ubout Thinking. 


————— 


Enptess books have been written about the Laws of Thought, the 
Nature of Thought, and the Validity of Thought. Physiologists and 
metaphysicians have vied with one another to tell us in twenty different 
ways how we think, and why we think, and what good our thinking may 
be supposed to be as affording us any real acquaintance with things in 
general outside our thinking machine. Thales affirmed that Man was 
created on purpose to Think (to know and to contemplate), and Descartes 
was only sure that he existed because he was tolerably satisfied that he 
Thought (cogito, ergo sum). One school of philosophers tells us that 
Thought is a secretion of the brain (i.e. that Thought is a form of 
Matter), and another that it is purely immaterial, and the only reality in 
the universe—i.c. that Matter isa form of Thought. The meekest of 
men presume to think—this, that, and the other ; and the proudest dis- 
tinction of the modern sage is to be a ‘‘ Thinker,” especially a 
“free” one. But with all this much-a-do about Thought, it has not 
occurred to any one, so far as I am aware, to attempt a fair review 
of what any one of us thinks in the course of the twenty-four hours; 
what are the number of separable thoughts which on an average pass 
through a human brain in a day; and what may be their nature and 
proportions in the shape of Recollections, Reflections, Hopes, Con- 
trivances, Fancies, Reasonings, and so on. We are all aware that when 
we are awake a perpetual stream of thoughts goes on in ‘‘ what we are 
pleased to call our minds,”’ sometimes slow and sluggish, as the water in 
a ditch ; sometimes bright, rapid, and sparkling, like a mountain brook ; 
and now and then making some sudden, happy dash, cataract-wise over 
an obstacle. “We are also accustomed to speak as if the sum and sub- 
stance of all this thinking were very respectable, as might become 
‘beings endowed with the lofty faculty of thought ;’’ and we always 
tacitly assume that our thoughts have logical beginnings, middles, and 
endings—commence with problems and terminate in solutions—or 
that we evolve out of our consciousness ingenious schemes of action, or 
elaborate pictures of Hope or Memory. If our books of mental phi- 
losophy ever obtain a place in the Circulating Libraries of the planet 
Mars, the “general reader”’ of that distant world will inevitably suppose 
that on our little Tellus dwell a thousand millions of men, women, and 
children, who spend their existence as the interlocutors in Plato’s 
Dialogues passed their hours, under the grip of the dread Socratic 
elenchus, arguing, sifting, balancing, recollecting, hard at work, as if 
under the ferule of a schoolmaster. 
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The real truth about the matter seems to be that, instead of taking 
this kind of mental exercise all day long, and every day, there are very 
few of us who ever do anything of the kind for more than a few 
minutes at a time, and that the great bulk of our thoughts proceed in 
quite a different way, and are occupied by altogether less exalted matters 
than our vanity has induced us to imagine. The normal mental loco- 
motion of even well-educated men and women (save under the spur of 
exceptional stimulus) is neither the flight of an eagle in the sky, nor the 
trot of a horse upon the road, but may better be compared to the lounge 
of a truant school-boy in a shady lane, now dawdling pensively, now 
taking a hop-skip-and-jump, now stopping to pick blackberries, and now 
turning to right or left to catch a butterfly, climb a tree or make dick- 
duck-and-drake on a pond ; going nowhere in particular, and only once in 
a mile or so proceeding six steps in succession in an orderly and philo- 
sophical manner. 

It is far beyond the ambition of the present writer to attempt to 
supply this large lacune in mental science, and to set forth the truth of 
the matter about the actual Thoughts which practically (not theoretically) 
are wont to pass through human brains. Some few observations on the 
subject, however, may perhaps be found entertaining, and ought cer- 
tainly to serve to mitigate our self-exaltation on account of our grand 
mental endowments, by showing how rarely and under what curious 
variety of pressure we employ them. 

The first familiar remark is, that every kind of thought is liable to be 
coloured and modified in all manner of ways by our physical condition 
and surroundings. We are not steam thinking-machines, working evenly 
at all times at the same rate, and turning out the same sort and quantity 
of work in the same given period, but rather more like windmills, subject 
to every breeze and whirling our sails at one time with great impetus 
and velocity, and at another standing still, becalmed and ineffective. 
Sometimes it is our outer conditions which affect us; sometimes it is 
our own inner wheels which are clogged and refuse to rotate; but, from 
whatever cause it arises, the modification of our thoughts is often so great 
as to make us arrive at diametrically opposite conclusions on the same 
sulject and with the same data of thought, within an incredibly brief 
interval of time. When the President of the British Association, with 
truly manly candour, has frankly answered objections to his splendid in- 
augural address, by referring to the different aspects of the ultimate 
problems of theology in different ‘‘ moods” of mind,—all lesser mortals 
may confess their own mental oscillations without painful humiliation, 
and even put forward some claim to consistency if the vibrating needle 
of their convictions do not swing quite round the whole compass, and 
point at two o’clock to the existence of a Deity and a Life to come, and 
at six, to a nebula for the origin, and a ‘streak of morning cloud” 
for the consummation of things. Possibly also the unscientific mind 
may claim some praise on the score of modesty if it delay for the moment 
to instract mankind in either its two-o'clock or its six-o’clock creed 
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and wait till it has settled down for some few hours, weeks or months, 
to any one definite opinion. Be this as it may, however, the genuine 
honesty of the distinguished man of science in question has placed for 
ever on record the enormous fluctuations to which a masterly intel- 
lect, specially trained in those sciences which are supposed to purge the 
mental eyes from the distorting films of prejudice and sentiment, is yet 
subjected; and it may be safely taken for granted that if ‘‘moods”’ 
determine for the hour the whole theology of a philosopher, ‘‘ moods” 
must also influence, for the mass of mankind, an indefinite share of 
their faith in all supersensual truths—as for example in the distinctions of 
right and wrong, and the love of friends, no less than in theological verities. 

Not to dwell for the present on these serious topics, it is only neces- 
sary to carry with us through our future investigations, that every man's 
thoughts are continually fluctuating and vibrating, from inward as well 
as outward causes. Let us glance for a moment at some of these. First 
there are the well-known conditions of health and high animal spirits, in 
which every thought is rose-coloured ; and corresponding conditions of 
disease and depression, in which everything we think of seems to pass, like 
a great bruise, through yellow, green, blue and purple to black. A liver 
complaint causes the universe to be enshrouded in grey; and the gout 
covers it with an inky pall, and makes us think our best friends little 
better than fiends in disguise. Further, a whole treatise would be needed 
to expound how our thoughts are further distempered by food, beverages 
of various kinds, and narcotics of great variety. When our meals have 
been too long postponed, it would appear as if that Evil Personage who 
proverbially finds mischief for idle hands to do, were similarly engaged with 
an idle digestive apparatus, and the result is, that if there be the smallest 
and most remote cloud to be seen in the whole horizon of our thoughts, 
it sweeps up over us just in proportion as we grow hungrier and fainter, 
till at last it overwhelms us in depression and despair. ‘“ Why?” we 
ask ourselves,—‘‘ why has not A. written to us for so long? What 
will B. think of such and such a transaction? How is our pecuniary 
concern with C. to be settled ? What is the meaning of that odd little 
twitch we have felt so often here or there about our persons?’ The 
answer of our thoughts, prompted by the evil genius of famine, is always 
lugubrious in the extreme. ‘A. has not written because he is dead. B. 
will quarrel with us for ever, because of that transaction. C. will never 
pay us our money, or we shall never be able to pay C. That twitch which 
we have so thoughtlessly disregarded is the premonitory symptom of the 
most horrible of all human maladies, of which we shall die in agonies and 
leave a circle of sorrowing friends before the close of the ensuing year.” 
Such are the idées noires which present themselves when we want 
our dinner—and the best-intentioned people in the world, forsooth! re- 
commend us to summon them round us by fasting, as if they were a 
company of cherubim instead of imps of quite another character! But 
the scene undergoes a transformation bordering on the miraculous when 
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we have eaten a slice of mutton and drank half a glass of sherry. If we 
revert now to our recent meditations, we are quite innocently astonished to 
think what could possibly have made us so anxious without any reason- 
able ground? Of course, A. has. not.-written to us, because he always 
goes grouse-shooting at this season. B. will never take the trouble to 
think about our little transaction. C. is certain to pay us, or we can 
readily raise money to pay him; and our twitch means nothing worse 
than a touch of rheumatics or an ill-fitting garment. 

Beyond the alternations of fasting and feasting, still more amazing 
are the results of narcotics, alcoholic beverages, and of tea and coffee. 
Every species of wine exercises a perceptibly different influence of its own, 
from the cheery and social ‘sparkling grape of Eastern France” to the 
solemn black wine of Oporto, the fit accompaniment of the blandly dog- 
matic post-prandial prose of elderly gentlemen of orthodox sentiments. 
A cup of strong coffee clears the brain and makes the thoughts transparent, 
while one of green tea drives them fluttering like dead leaves before the 
wind. Time and learning would fail to describe the yet more marvellous 
effects of opium, hemlock, henbane, haschish, and last not least, the wonder- 
working beneficent chloral. Every one of these narcotics produces a 
different hue of the mental window through which we look out on the 
world ; sometimes distorting all objects in the wildest manner (like opium), 
sometimes (like chloral) acting only perceptibly by removing the sense of 
disquiet and restoring our thoughts to the white light of common-sense 
cheerfulness ; and again acting quite differently on the thoughts of different 
persons, and of the same persons at different times. 

Only secondary to the effects of inwardly imbibed stimulants or 
narcotics are those of the outward atmosphere, which in bracing weather 
makes our thoughts crisp like the frosted grass, and in heavy Novem- 
ber causes them to drip chill and slow and dull, like the moisture from 
the mossy eaves of the Moated Grange. Burning, glaring Southern sun- 
shine dazes our minds as much as our eyes ; and a London fog obfuscates 
them, so that a man might honestly plead that he could no more argue 
clearly in the fog, than the Irishman could spell correctly with a bad pen 
and muddy ink. 

Nor are mouths, eyes, and lungs by any means the only organs 
through which influences arrive at our brain, modifying the thoughts 
which proceed from them. The sense of Smelling, when gratified by the 
odours of woods, and gardens, and hay-fields, or even of delicately per- 
fumed rooms, lifts all our thoughts into a region wherein the Beautiful, 
the Tender and the Sublime may impress us freely ; while the same sense, 
offended by disgusting and noxious odours, as of coarse cookery, open 
sewers, or close chambers inhabited by vulgar people, thrusts us down 
into an opposite stratum of feeling, wherein poetry entereth not, and our 
very thoughts smell of garlic. Needless to add, that in a still more 
transcendent way Music seizes on the thoughts of the musically-minded, 
and bears them off in its talons over sea and land, and up to Olympus 
like Ganymede. Two easily distinguishable mental influences seem to 
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belong to music, according as it is heard by those who really appreciate 
it, or by others who are unable to do so. To the former it opens a book 
of poetry, which they follow word for word after the performer as if he 
read it to them; thinking the thoughts of the composer in succession with 
scareely greater uncertainty or vagueness than if they were expréssed in 
verbal language of a slightly mystical description. To the latter the 
book is closed; but, though the listener’s own thoughts unrol themselves 
uninterrupted by the composer’s ideas, they are very considerably coloured 
thereby. ‘‘I delight in music,’ said once a great man of science to the 
writer ; “I am always able to think out my work better while it is going 
on!” As amatter of fact, he resumed at the moment a disquisition con- 
cerning the date of the Glacial Period at the precise point at which it had 
been interrupted by the performance of a symphony of Beethoven, having 
evidently mastered in the interval an intricate astronomical knot. To 
ordinary mortals with similar deficiency of musical sense, harmonious 
sound seems to spread a halo like that of light, causing every subject of 
contemplation to seem glorified, as a landscape appears in a dewy sunrise. 
Memories rise to the mind and seem infinitely more affecting than at 
other times ; still living affections grow doubly tender; new beauties 
appear in the picture or the landscape before our eyes, and passages of 
remembered prose or poetry float through our brains in majestic cadence, 
In a word, the sense of the Beautiful, the Tender, the Sublime, is vividly 
aroused, and the atmosphere of familiarity and commonplace, wherewith the 
real beauty and sweetness of life is too often veiled, is lifted for the hour. 
As in a camera-oscura, or mirror, the very trees and grass which we had 
looked on a thousand times are seen to possess unexpected loveliness. 
But all this can only happen to the non-musical soul when the harmony to 
which it listens is really harmonious, and when it comes at an appropriate 
time, when the surrounding conditions permit and incline the man to 


surrender himself to its influences ; in a word, when there is nothing else — 


demanding his attention. The most barbarous of the practices of royalty 
and civic magnificence is that of employing music as an accompaniment to 
feasts ; a confusion of the realms of the real and ideal, of one sense with 
another, as childish as that of the little girl who took out a peach to eat 
while bathing in the sea. Next to music during dinner-time comes music 
in the midst of a cheerful evening-party, where, when every intellect 
present.is strung up to the note of animated conversation and brilliant 
repartee, there.is a sudden douche of solemn chords from the region of 
the pianoforte, and presently some well-meaning gentleman endeavours 
to lift up all the lazy people, who are lounging in easy-chairs after a good 
dinner, into the empyrean of emotion ‘‘ sublime upon the seraph wings 
of ecstasy ’’ of Beethoven or Mozart. Or some meek damsel, with plaintive 
note, calls on them, in Schubert’s Addio, to break their hearts at the 
memory or anticipation of those mortal sorrows which are either behind 
or before every one of us, and which it is either agony or profanation to 
think of at such a moment. All this is assuredly intensely barbarous. 
The same people who like to mix up ‘the ideal pleasure of music with 
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incongruous enjoyments of another kind would be guilty of giving a kiss 
with their mouths full of bread and cheese. As to what we may term 
extra-mural music, the hideous noises made by the aid of vile machinery 
in the street, it is hard to find words of condemnation strong enough for 
it. Probably the organ-grinders of London have done more in the last 
twenty years to detract from the quality and quantity of the highest kind 
of mental work done by the nation than any two or three colleges of 
Oxford or Cambridge have effected to increase it. One mathematician 
alone (as he informed the writer) estimated the cost of the increased 
mental labour they had imposed upon him and his clerks at several 
thousand pounds’ worth of first-class work, for which the State practically 
paid in the added length of time needed for his calculations. Not much 
better are those church bells which now sound a trumpet before the good 
people who attend ‘‘ matins”’ and other daily services at hours when 
their profane neighbours are wearily sleeping, or anxiously labouring at 
their appointed tasks. 

Next to our bodily Sensations come in order of influence on our 
thoughts the Places in which we happen to do our thinking. Meditating 
like the pious Hervey ‘‘ Among the Tombs” is one thing; doing the 
same on a breezy mountain side among the gorse and the heather, quite 
another. Jostling our way in a crowded street, or roaming in a solitary 
wood ; rattling in an English express train, or floating by moonlight in a 
Venetian gondola or an Egyptian dahabieh, though each and all favour- 
able conditions for thinking, create, undoubtedly, distinct classes of lucu- 
brations. If we now endeavour to define what are the surroundings 
amongst which Thought is best sustained and most vigorous, we shall pro- 
bably find good reason to reverse not a few of our accepted and familiar 
judgments. The common idea, for example, that we ponder very pro- 
foundly by the sea-shore is, I am persuaded, a baseless delusion. We 
think indeed that we are thinking, but for the most part our minds 
merely lie open, like so many oysters, to the incoming waves, and with 
scarcely greater intellectual activity. The very charm of the great deep 
seems to lie in the fact that it reduces us to a state of mental emptiness 
and vacuity, while our vanity is soothed by the notion that we are 
thinking with unwonted emphasis and perseverance. Amphitrite, the 
enchantress, mesmerizes us with the monotonous passes of her billowy 
hands, and lulls us into a slumberous hypnotism, wherein we meekly do 
her bidding,.and fix our eyes and thoughts, like biologized men, on the 
rising and falling of every wave. If it be tempestuous weather, we 
watch open-mouthed till the beautiful white crests topple over and dash 
in storm and thunder up the beach ; and if it be a summer-evening’s 
calm, we note with placid, never-ending contentment how the wavelets, 
like little children, run up softly and swiftly on the golden strand to 
deposit their gifts of shells and seaweed, and then retreat, shy and 
ashamed of their boldness, to hide themselves once again under the flow- 
ing skirts of Mother Ocean. 

Again, divines and poets have united to bolster up our convictions 
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that we do a great deal of important thinking at night when we lie awake 
in bed. Every preacher points to the hours of the “ silent midnight,” 
when his warnings will surely come home, and sit like incubi on the 
breast of sinners who, too often perhaps, have dozed in the daytime as 
they flew, bat-wise, over their heads from the pulpit. Shelley in Queen 
Mab affords us a terrible night-scene of a king who, after his 
dinner of ‘silence, grandeur, and excess,” finds sleep abdicate his 
pillow (probably in favour of indigestion), and Tennyson in Locksley 
Hall threatens torments of memory still keener to the ‘shallow- 
hearted cousin Amy ” whenever she may happen to lie meditating— 


In the dead, unhappy night, and the rain is on the roof. 


Certainly if there be any time in the twenty-four hours when we might 
carry on consecutive chains of thought, it would be when we lie still 
for hours undisturbed by sight or sound, having nothing to do, and with 
our bodies so far comfortable and quiescent as to give the minimum of 
interruption to our mental proceedings. Far be it from me to deny 
that under such favourable auspices some people may think to good pur- 
pose. But if Ido not greatly err, they form the exception rather than 
the rule among bad sleepers. As the Psalmist of old remarked, it is 
generally ‘‘ mischief” which a man—wicked or otherwise—‘“ devises 
upon his bed ;”’ and the truth of the observation in our day is proved from 
the harsh Ukases for domestic government which are commonly promul- 
gated by Paterfamilias at the breakfast-table, and by the sullenness de 
parti pris which testifies that the sleepless brother, sister, or maiden 
aunt has made up his or her mind during the night to ‘have it out” 
with So-and-so next morning. People are a little faint and feverish when 
they lie awake, and nothing occurs to divert their minds and restore them 
to equanimity, and so they go on chewing the bitter cud of any little 
grudge. Thus it comes to pass that while Anger causes sleeplessness, 
Sleeplessness is a frequent nurse of Anger. 

Finally, among popular delusions concerning propitious conditions of 
Thoughts, must be reckoned the belief (which has driven hermits and 
philosophers crazy) that thinking is better done in abnormal isolation 
than in the natural social state of man. Of course there is benefit 
quite incalculable in the reservation of some portion of our days for 
solitude. How much excuse is to be made for the short-comings, the 
ill-tempers, the irreligion of those poor people who are scarcely alone 
for half an hour between the cradle and the grave, God alone can tell. 
But with such reasonable reservation of our hours, and the occasional 
precious enjoyment of lonely country walks or rides, the benefits of 

. solitude, even on Zimmermann’s theory, come nearly to an end, and there 
is little doubt that instead of thinking more the more hours of loneliness 
we devote to doing it, the less we shall really think at all, or even retain 
capacity for thinking, and not degenerate into cabbages. Our minds need 
the stimulus of other minds, as our lungs need oxygen to perform their 
fonctions. After all, if we analyse the exquisite pleasure afforded us by 
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brilliant and suggestive conversation, one of its largest elements will be 
found ‘to be that it has quickened our thoughts from a heavy amble into 
a gallop. A really fine talk between half-a-dozen well-matehed and 
thoroughly cultivated people, who discuss an interesting subject with the 
manifold wealth of allusions, arguments, and illustrations, is a sort of 
mental Oaks or Derby-day, wherein our brains are excited to their utmost 
speed, and we get over more ground than in weeks of solitary mooning 
meditation. It is superfluous to add that if our constitutional mental 
tendency be that of the gentleman who naively expressed his feelings 
by saying impressively to a friend, ‘‘I take great interest in my own 
concerns, I assure youl do,” it seems doubly desirable that we should 
overstep our petty ring-fence of personal hopes, fears, and emotions of 
all kinds, and roam with our neighbours over their dominions, and into 
further outlying regions of public and universal interest. Of all ingenious 
prescriptions for making a miserable moral hypochondriae, it is difficult to 
imagine a better than the orthodox plan of the ‘‘ Selig-gemachende Kirche”’ 
for making a Saint. ‘Take your man, or woman, with a morbidly tender 
conscience and a pernicious habit of self-introspection. If he or she 
have an agonizing memory of wrong, sin or sorrow overshadowing their 
whole lives, so much the better. Then shut the individual up in a cell 
like a toad in a stone, to feed on his or her own thoughts, till death or 
madness puts an end to the experiment. 

But if the sea-side and solitude, and the midnight couch have been 
much overrated as propitious conditions of thought, there are, per contra, 
certain other conditions of it whose value has been too much ignored. 
The principle or law of the matter seems to be that real hard Thought, 
like Happiness, rarely comes when we have made elaborate preparation 
for it; and that, further, the higher part of the mind which is exercised 
in it works much more freely when a certain lower part (concerned with 
‘* unconscious cerebration’’) is busy about some little affairs of its own 
department, and its restless activity is thus disposed of. Not one man in 
fifty does his best thinking quite motionless, but instinctively employs his 
limbs in some way when his brain is in full swing of argument and reflec- 
tion. Even a trifling fidget of the hands with a paper-knife, a flower, a 
piece of twine, or the bread we crumble beside our plate at dinner, sup- 
plies in a degree this desideratum, and the majority of people never carry 
on an animated conversation involving rapid thought without indulging 
in some such habit. But the more complete employment of our uncon- 
scious cerebration, in walking up and down a level terrace or quarter- 
deck, where there are no passing objects to distract our attention, and no 
need to mark where we plant our feet, seems to provide even better 
for smooth-flowing thought; and the perfection of such conditions is 
attained when the walk in question is taken of a still, soft November 
evening, when the light has faded so far as to blur the surrounding 
withered trees and flowers, but the gentle gray sky yet affords enough 
vision to prevent embarrassment. There are a few such hours in every 
year which appear absolutely invaluable for calm reflexion, and which 
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are grievously wasted by those who hurry in-doors at dusk to light candles 
and sit; round:a yet unneeded fire. 

There is also another specially favourable opportunity for abstruse 
meditation, which I trust we may be pardoned for venturing to name. 
It isthe grand occasion afforded by the laudable custom of patiently 
listening .40 dull speakers or readers in the lecture-room or the pulpit. 
A moment’s reflexion will surely enable the reader to corroborate the 
remark that we seldom think out the subject of a new book or article, or 
elaborate a political or philanthropic scheme, a family compact, or the 
menu of a large dinner with so much precision and lucidity as when 
gazing with vacant respectfulness at a gentleman expatiating with elaborate 
stupidity on theology or science. The voice of the charmer as it rises 
and falls is almost as soothing as the sound of the waves on the shore, but 
not quite equally absorbing to the attention, and the repose of all around 
gently inclines the languid mind to alight like a butterfly on any little 
flower it may find in the arid waste, and suck it to the bottom. This 
beneficent result of sermon and lecture-hearing is, however, sometimes 
deplorably marred by the stuffiness of the room, the hardness and shal- 
lowness of the seats (as in that place of severe mortification of the flesh, 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street), and lastly by the unpardonable 
habit of many orators of lifting their voices in an animated way, as if 
they really had something to say, and then solemnly announcing a plati- 
tude—a process which acts on the nerves of a listener as it must act 
on those of a flounder to be carried up into the air half-a-dozen times in 
the bill of a heron and then dropped flat on the mud. Under trials like 
these, the tormented thoughts of the sufferer, seeking rest and finding none, 
are apt to assume quite unaccountable and morbid shapes, and indulge in 
freaks of an irrational kind, as in a dream. The present writer and a 
considerable number of sober-minded acquaintances have, for example, 
all felt themselves impelled at such hours, to perform aérial flights of 
fancy about the church or lecture-room in the character of stray robins 
or bats, ‘‘ Here,” they think gravely (quite unconscious for the moment of 
the absurdity of their reflection)—‘ here, on this edge of a monument, I 
might stand and take flight to that cornice an inch wide, whence I might 
run along to the top of that pillar; and from thence, by merely touching 
the bald tip of the preacher’s head, I might alight on the back of that 
plump little angel on the tomb opposite, while a final spring would take 
me through the open pane of window and perch me on the yew-tree out- 
side.” The whole may perhaps be reckoned a spontaneous mythical self- 
representation of the Psalmist’s ery: ‘‘ Oh, that I had wings like a dove, 
for then would I flee away and be at rest.” 

Another kind of meditation under the same aggravated affliction is 
afforded by making fantastic pictures out of the stains of damp and 
tracks of snails on the wall, which often (in village ‘churches especially) 
supply the young with a permanent subject of contemplation in ‘the 
doctor with his boots,” the ‘“‘ old lady and her cap,” and the huge face 
which would be quite perfect if the spectator might only draw an eye 
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where one is missing, as in the fresco of Dante in the Bargello. Ocea- 
sionally the sunshine kindly comes in and makes a little lively entertain- 
ment on his own account by throwing the shadow of the preacher’s head 
ten feet long on the wall behind him, causing the action of his jaws to 
resemble the vast gape of a crocodile. All these, however, ought perhaps 
to be counted as things of the past; or, at least, as very ‘‘ Rural Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parishioner,” as A. K.H.B. might describe them. It 
is not objects to distract and divert the attention which anybody can 
complain of wanting in the larger number of modern churches in London. 

But if our thoughts are wont to wander off into fantastic dreams 
when we are bored, they have likewise a most unfortunate propensity to 
swerve into byways of triviality no less misplaced when, on the contrary, 
we are interested to excess, and our attention has been fixed beyond the 
point wherein the tension can be sustained. 

Every one has recognised the truth of Dickens’ description of Fagin, 
on his trial, thinking of the pattern of the carpet ; and few of us can recall 
hours of anguish and anxiety without carrying along with their tragic 
memories certain objects on which the eye fastened with inexplicable 
tenacity. In lesser cases, and when we have been listening to an intensely 
interesting political speech, or to a profoundly thoughtful sermon (for even 
Habitans in Sieco may sometimes meet such cases), the mind seems to 
‘‘shy ” suddenly, like a restive horse, from the whole topic under con- 
sideration, and we find ourselves, intellectually speaking, landed in a ditch. 

Another singular phenomenon under such circumstances is, that on 
returning, perhaps after the interval of years, to a spot wherein such 
excessive mental tension has been experienced, some of us are suddenly 
vividly impressed with the idea that we have been sitting there during all 
the intervening time, gazing fixedly on the same pillars and cornices, the 
same trees projected against the evening sky, or whatever other objects 
happen to be before our eyes. It would appear that the impression of 
such objects made on the retina, while the mind was wholly and vehe- 
mently absorbed in other things, must be somehow photographed on the 
brain in a different way from the ordinary pictures to which we have 
given their fair share of notice as they passed before us, and that we are 
dimly aware they have been taken so long. The sight of them once again 
bringing out this abnormal consciousness is intensely painful, as if the 
real self had been chained for years to the spot, and only a phantom “1” 
had ever gone away and lived a natural human existence elsewhere. 

Passing, now, from the external conditions of our Thinking, if we 
attempt to classify the Thoughts themselves, we shall arrive, I fear, at the 
painful discovery that the majority of us think most about the least 
things, and least about the greatest ; and that, in short, the mass of our 
lucubrations is in the inverse ratio of their value. For example, a share 
of our thoughts, quite astonishing in quantity, is occupied by petty and 
trivial Arrangements. Rich or poor, it is an immense amount of thought 
which all (save the most care-engrossed statesmen or absorbed philo- 
sophets) give to these wretched little concerns. The wealthy gentleman 
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thinks of how, and where, and when he will send his servants and horses 
here and there, of what company he shall entertain, of the clearing of 
his woods, the preservation of his: game, and twenty matters of similar 
import ; while his wife is pondering equally profoundly on the furniture 
and ornaments of her rooms, the patterns of her flower-beds or her 
worsted-work, the menu of her. dinner, and the frocks of her little girls. 
Poor people need to think much more anxiously of the perpetual problem, 
‘*‘ How to make both ends meet,” by pinching in this direction and earn- 
ing something in that, and by all the thousand shifts and devices by 
which life can be carried on at the smallest possible expenditure. One of 
the very worst evils of limited means consists in the amount of thinking 
about sordid little economies, which becomes imperative when every meal, 
every toilet, and every attempt at locomotion is a battlefield of ingenuity 
and self-denial against ever impending debt and difficulty. Among men, 
the evil is most commonly combated by energetic efforts to earn, rather 
than to save; but among women, to whom so few fields of honest industry 
are open, the necessity for a perpetual guard against the smallest freedom 
of expense falls with all its cruel and soul-crushing weight, and on the 
faces of thousands of them may be read the sad story of youthful enthu- 
siasm all nipped by pitiful cares, anxieties, and meannesses—perhaps 
the most foreign of all sentiments to their naturally liberal and generous 
hearts. 

Next to actual arrangements which have some practical use, however 
small, an inordinate quantity of thought is wasted by most of us on 
wholly unreal plans and hypotheses which the thinker never even 
supposes to bear any relation with the living world. Such are the end- 
less moony speculations, ‘if such a thing had not happened” which did 
happen, or, ‘‘if So-and-so had gone hither”’ instead of thither, or, ‘‘ if 
I had only said or done’’ what I did not say or do, ‘‘ there would have 
followed’’—heaven knows what. Sometimes we pursue out such endless 
and aimless guessings with a companion, and then we generally stop 
short pretty soon with the vivid sense of the absurdity of our behaviour ; 
unless in such a case as that of the celebrated old childless couple 
looking back over their fireside on forty years of unbroken union, pro- 
ceeding to speculate on what they should have done if they had had 
children ; and finally quarrelling and separating for ever on a divergence 
of opinion respecting the best profession for their (imaginary) second 
son. But when alone, we goon weaving interminable cobwebs out of 
such gossamer threads of thought, like poor Perrette with her pot of 
milk—a tale whose ubiquity among all branches of the Aryan race 
sufficiently proves the universality of the practice of building chdteaux 
en Espagne. 

Of course, with every one who has a profession or business of any 
kind, a vast quantity of thought is expended necessarily upon its details, 
insomuch that to prevent themselves, when in company, from “ talking 
shop” is somewhat difficult. The tradesman, medical man, lawyer, 
soldier, landholder, have each plenty to think of in his own way; and 
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in the case of any gyiginality—of work such as belongs to the higher 
class of literature and art—the necessity for arduous and sustained 
thought in composition is so great that (on the testimony of a great 
many wives) I have come to the conclusion that a fine statue, picture, 
or book is rarely planned without at least a week of domestic irritation 
and discomfort, and the summary infliction of little deserved chastisement 
on the junior branches of the distinguished author or artist’s family. 

Mechanical contrivances obviously give immense occupation to those 
singular persons who can love Machines, and do not regard them (as the 
writer must confess is her case) with mingled mistrust, suspicion and abhor- 
rence—small models, in short, of the Universe on the Atheistic Projection. 
Again for the discovery of any chemical desideratum, ceaseless industry and 
years of thought are expended ; and a Palissy deems a quarter of a life-time 
properly given to pondering upon the best glaze for crockery. Only by 
such sacrifices, indeed, have both the fine and the industrial arts attained 
success ; and happy must the man be counted whose millions of thoughts 
expended on such topics have at the end attained any practical conclusion 
to be added to the store of human knowledge. Not so (albeit the thoughts 
are much after the same working character) are the endless meditations of 
the idle on things wholly personal and ephemeral ; such as the inordinate 
care about the details of furniture and equipage now prevalent among 
the rich in England ; and the lavish waste of feminine minds on double 
acrostics, embroidery, crochet, and above all—Dress. A young lady 
once informed me that after having for some hours retired to repose, 
her sister, who slept in the same room, had disturbed her in the middle of 
the night: ‘‘ Eugénie, waken up! I have thoughts of a trimming for our 
new gowns!” ‘Till larger and nobler interests are opened to women, I 
fear there must be a good many whose “dream by night and thought by 
day ”’ is of trimmings. 

When we have deducted all these silly and trivial and useless thoughts 
from the sum of human thinking—and evil and malicious thoughts, still 
worse by far—what small residuum of room is there, alas, for anything 
like real serious reflection! How seldom do the larger topics presented 
by history, science, or philosophy engage us! How yet more rarely do we 
face the great questions of the whence, the why, and the whither, of all 
this hurrying life of ours, pouring out its tiny sands so rapidly in the hour- 
glass! To some, indeed, a noble philanthropic purpose or profound 
religious faith gives not only consistency and meaning to life, but supplies 
a background to all thoughts—an object high above them to which the 
mental eye turns at every moment. But this is, alas! the exception far 
more than the rule ; and where there is no absorbing human affection, it 
is on trifles light as air and interests transitory as a passing cloud, that 
are usually fixed those minds whose boast it is that their thoughts ‘travel 
through eternity.” 

Alone among Thoughts of joy or sorrow, hope or fear, stands 
the grim, soul-chilling thought of Death. It is a strange fact that, 
face it and attempt to familiarize ourselves with it as we may, this one 
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thought ever presents itself as something fresh, something we had never 
really thought before—* J shall die!" There is a shock in the simple 
words ever renewed each time we speak them in the depths of our souls. 

There are few instances of the great change which has passed over 
the spirit of the modern world more striking than the revolution which has 
taken place in our judgment respecting the moral expediency of perpetually 
thinking about Death. Was it that the old Classic world was so intensely 
entrancing and delightful, that to wean themselves from its fascinations and 
reduce their minds to composure, the Saints found it beneficial to live 
continually with a skull at their side? For something like sixteen centuries 
Christian teachers seem all to have taken it for granted that merely to 
write up ‘‘ Memento mori,’ was to give to mankind the most salutary 
and edifying counsel. Has anybody faith in the same nostrum now, and 
is there a single St. Francis or St. Theresa who keeps his, or her, pet skull 
alongside of his Bible and Prayer-book ? 

A parallel might almost be drawn between the medical and spiritual 
treatment in vogue in former times and in our own. Up to our generation, 
when a man was ill the first idea of the physician was to bleed him and 
reduce him in every way by “ dephlogistic” treatment, after which it 
was supposed the disease was ‘‘ drawn off,” and if the patient expired 
the survivors were consoled by the reflection that Dr. Sangrado had done 
all which science and skill could effect to preserve so valuable a life. In the 
memory of many now living, the presence of a medical man with a lancet 
in his pocket (instantly used on the emergency of a fall from horseback or 
a fit of apoplexy, epilepsy, or intoxication), was felt to be quite provi- 
dential by alarmed relations. Only somewhere about the period of the 
first visitation of cholera in 1882 this phlebotomising dropped out of 
fashion, and when the doctors had pretty nearly abandoned it, a theory 
was broached that it was the human constitution, not medical science, 
which had undergone a change, and that men and women were so much 
weaker than heretofore that even in fever they now needed to be sup- 
ported by stimulants. Very much in the same way it would appear that 
in former days our spiritual advisers imagined they could cure moral 
disease by reducing the vital action of all the faculties and passions, and 
bringing a man to feel himself ‘‘ a dying creature” by way of training 
him how to live ; while now-a-days our divines endeavour to fill us with 
warmer feelings and more vigorous will, and tell us that — 

Tis life of which our veins are scant ; 


O Life, not Death, for which we pant ; 
More life and fuller, that we want. 


Is it possible human nature is really a little less vigorous and pas- 
sionate than it was when Antony and Cleopatra lived on the earth; or 
when the genius of Shakspeare made them live on the stage ? 
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Siste Viator. 


Wuat is it that is dead ? 
Somewhere there is a grave, and something lies 
Cold in the ground, and stirs not for my sighs, 
Nor songs that I can make, nor smiles from me, 
Nor tenderest foolish words that I have said; 
Something there was has hushed and will not be. 


Did it go yesterday, 
Or did it wane away with the old years? 
There hath not been farewell, nor watchers’ tears, 
Nor hopes, nor vain reprieves, nor strife with death, 
Nor lingering in a meted-out delay ; 
None closed the eyes, nor felt the latest breath. 
But, be there joyous skies, 
It is not in their sunshine; in the night 
It is not in the silence, and the light 
Of all the silver stars; the flowers asleep 
Dream no more of it, nor their morning eyes 


Betray the secrets it has bidden them keep. 


Birds that go singing now 
Forget it and leave sweetness meaningless ; 
The fitful nightingale, that feigns distress 
To sing it all away, flows on by rote; 
The seeking lark, in very Heaven I trow, 
Shall find no memory to inform her note, 
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The voices of the shore 
Chime not with it for burden; in the wood, 
Where it was soul of the vast solitude, 
It hath forsook the stillness; dawn and day 
And the deep-thoughted dusk know it no more; 
It is no more the freshness of the May. 


Joy hath it not for heart; 
Nor music for its second subtler tongue, 
Sounding what music’s self hath never sung ; 
Nor very Sorrow needs it help her weep. 
Vanished from everywhere! what was a part 


Of all and everywhere; lost into sleep! 


What was it ere it went? 
Whence had it birth? What is its name to call, 
That gone unmissed has left a want in all ? 
Or shall I cry on Youth, in June-time still? 
Or cry on Hope, who long since am content ? 


Or Love, who hold him ready at my will? 


What is it that is dead ? 
Breath of a flower? sea-freshness on a wind ? 
Oh, dearest, what is that that we should find, 
If you and I at length could win it back? 
What have we lost, and know not it hath fled ? 
‘Heart of my heart, could it be love we lack ? 
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Che coming Arctic Expedition, 


Ir is nearly a year ago since the present writer mourned in this magazine over 
the Government’s refusal to send out another Arctic expedition, and called 
attention to the fact that the northernmost land in the globe is no longer of 
an Englishman’s naming. The first of these blots upon the national 
honour has been wiped away by the Conservative Premier, and even Radicals 
may hope he may be rewarded by having the removal of the second asso- 
ciated with his name. Mr. Disraeli, with characteristic acumen, has seen 
that on few questions was a penurious policy so likely to be distasteful as 
on this, and he deserves all credit for his insight. And now, when the Ex- 
pedition is almost on the eve of sailing, some remarks on its preparation, its 
' route, its chances of success, and possibilities of failure, and on the results 
previously obtained by ourselves and other nations, may not prove uninter- 
esting to those who, during the long quiescence of England, have forgotten 
the story with which, in Franklin’s days, every one was familiar, and who, if 
asked whether our venture was going to be made east or west of Greenland, 
or east or west of Spitzbergen, would find it perhaps difficult to answer. 
And, first, it is to be feared that the revulsion of feeling which has 
come over the nation since the Government’s decision may be to some ex- 
tent prejudicial to the prestige of the enterprise. So long as an Expedition 
was discountenanced on the ground that it was practically impossible to 
reach the Pole, no one felt disposed to underrate the perils of the attempt. 
But now that every newspaper has had its say on the subject, people are 
beginning to talk as if the question was only one of time and money, and 
to discount beforehand the patient bravery, the consummate skill, and also 
the good fortune, by which alone the great quest of so many centuries can 
be achieved. That is not the spirit in which we should watch the depar- 
ture of the Expedition. Weshould not gauge its utility by its geographical 
discoveries, however striking they may be. Surely the fact that 150 
lieutenants volunteered. for the service within a few weeks after the 
announcement of the Government’s intentions, is in itself no slight 
return for the outlay ; and if, a year and a half or two years hence, our 
adventurers should return with one more story of failure, we should feel 
their failure to be merely nominal, and the gain to the nation in prestige 
and example great and real. If we reflect that the mere accident of a bad 
season may suffice to frustrate all that experience and bravery can 
unitedly effect, over-confidence will appear more than usually out of 
place. To have counted the cost beforehand, to be prepared in case of 
failure to renew the attempt, not to expect success while straining every 
nerve to secure it, and to feel that if captains and crews do their duty, that 
alone is gain for England,—this, assuredly, is the spirit in which the nation 
should see the Expedition set out, as it is certain to be the spirit in which 
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Captain Nares and his men will leave us. We may, on the other hand, 
feel confident that Sir Leopold McClintock and his coadjutors will not for- 
get that it is in opposition to the wishes of a certain influential portion of 
the public that the enterprise has been undertaken, and that therefore it 
is doubly incumbent upon them to take care that failure is due to bad for- 
tune only and not to want of foresight. When Captain Koldewey’s expe- 
dition set out, the German contractors made it a point of honour to supply 
them with the very best stores they could procure. Recent revelations 
may make us fear that in our own country commercial honour is less valued 
than commercial success. Let us hope no firms but those of the highest 
credit have been employed on the outfit of the Expedition, and that the 
most vigilant supervision has been exercised over its every detail. 

Its organisers must have had an anxious time of late. First and 
foremost there was the choice of ships, and here we may be sure no 
keener eye to make an all-important selection could have been found than 
Sir Leopold McClintock’s. Then there must have been many a consul- 
tation about boats and sledges, and the best mode of converting the 
vessels into winter-houses. ‘The proper amount of coal to be taken on 
board, the quantity and quality of prophylactics against scurvy, the selec- 
tion from men and officers volunteering for the service, are all points 
demanding the utmost discrimination, and a slight error of judgment in 
any one of them might entail the ruin of the whole enterprise. Let us 
hope that there has been no penny-wise economy in provisioning the 
Expedition, nor in the selection of its personnel, but that the sole and 
single aim with which the Committee has acted has been to secure the 
best ships, the best equipment, and the best crews at its disposal. With- 
out a complete medical scrutiny no volunteer would, of course, be ac- 
cepted. Too clean a bill of health—and not physical health only—could 
not be required from every candidate. A weak man’s death, a down- 
hearted man’s grumbling might at a critical moment double the sufferings 
or even endanger the safety of his companions. The records of all Arctic 
story prove that nowhere is example more contagious, or feebleness of 
body or mind more depressing, than in the long monotonous struggle with 
darkness andcold. Whether the enterprise succeeds or fails, may it never 
turn out that there has been any oversight in inquiring into a man’s 
character or any perfunctory examination of stores. Each of such points, 
however minute in itself, yet as being possibly the “ little rift within the 
lute” requires and has doubtless received the utmost attention. But if 
we suppose all these precautions to have been taken, one preliminary still 
remains to be settled before the Comraittee can be said to have got the 
responsibility of the enterprise finally off its hands. The proper time 
of setting out is a point of cardinal importance. No one will deny that 
to get betimes through that dangerous region of Baflin’s Bay called 
Melville Bay into the North Water, is to have won half the battle. The 
probability is, that in an ordinary season the passage would be effected about 
the end of June or the beginning of July. Still, prudence would seem to 
recommend that a discovery-ship should be in Baflin’s Bay at the begin- 
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ning of June, so as to take advantage of an unusually favourable season. 
If the season proved unfavourable, some preliminary acclimatisation and 
experience would do the crews no harm. If it were favourable, it is 
possible, that, since after Melville Bay is passed the passage to Smith’s 
Sound is comparatively easy, the goal of the Expedition might be reached 
and the ships come safe home again before next Christmas. It need 
hardly be said that no such swift success is probable. On the contrary, 
the ultimate success of the voyage will most likely depend on the fore- 
sight with which plans are prepared for the first winter in the ice, and 
for the sledging operations, which will precede a crowning effort to 
reach the Pole in 1876. But the mere chance of an earlier end to the 
Expedition is well worthy of consideration. It is impossible, too, to 
doubt that, however minutely the scheme for a longer stay may have been 
elaborated, the Captain will be left at liberty to use his own discretion in 
special circumstances; and as some ships have sailed through Melville 
Bay without any hindrance at all, and in 1873 a whaler—the Arctic— 
reached the North Water by June 9, it is not perhaps presumptuous to 
hope that our ships may be well on their way by the end of May. 

To mention the North Water is, as it were, to enter on the technicalities 
of the present Expedition. Before we venture to follow its fortunes further, 
it may be well to explain what considerations have led to its taking that 
route at all, and this will be best effected by a brief survey of the results 
obtained by previous voyages. It is a little curious, and may be some 
consolation to those who think the national spirit has been cankered by 
money-grubbing, to notice that, whereas the early Arctic expeditions were 
often due to commercial rivalry and much the same sort of emulation as 
that which causes the annual tea-race from China, it is the spirit of honour 
and the love of science which have been the mainsprings of those of late 
‘ years, and notably of this last of 1875. No fabled glories of Cathay 
allure our imaginations. We do not dream of shores sown with gems, or 
of a short cut to'the treasure-lands of the East. We have not now even 
the hope of relieving a lost expedition to spur us on. Nay, love of 
science itself has only borne a subordinate part in promoting the present 
attempt.. Primarily it has sprung out of national emulation rekindled 
by the success not only of the Americans, but of an inland people like the 
Germans. Now as there are three avenues to the untraversed region 
round the Pole—one east of Greenland through the sea on either side of 
Spitzbergen ; another west of Greenland through Davis’ Straits, Baffin’s 
Bay, and Smith’s Sound ; and the third by Behring’s Straits ; so there are 
three main chapters into which all Arctic history may be divided—explora- 
tions of the North-West Passage, or the attempt to show that Behring’s 
Straits* might be reached from Europe by the sea north of North America ; 
explorations of the North-East Passage, or the attempt to show that 
Behring’s Straits might be reached from Europe by the sea north of 





* Before 1728, the year of Behring’s discovery, for “ Behring’s Straits ” “ some 
unknown straits ” would have to be substituted. 
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Norway and Siberia; and explorations northwards towards the Pole. 
Some of these explorations have been conducted with the avowed object 
of discovery, some from the hope of finding a short passage to the Indies 
or of reaching a richer fishing-ground, a few from scientific motives, and 
the most famous of all from noble international rivalry in attempting to 
rescue Sir John Franklin. The general result of all these explorations 
has been that the unknown region round the Pole has been steadily 
though slowly circumscribed. At a rough estimate an area of over two 
million square miles still remains undiscovered. But the circle has been 
uniformly contracting, and on every side wedges, as it were, have been 
driven into it of, it may be, an island in one quarter which has been cir- 
eumnavigated, or of a mountainous shore skirted in another, which, though 
unexplored, is clearly the outline of a vast interior; while conjecture, 
almost amounting to certainty, enables us to picture to ourselves a large 
portion of space which the eye of man has never seen. The outer circle 
of the great polar basin is formed by the three continents of Asia, America, 
and Europe. But an inner uneven circle has of late been traced, which 
is marked off by the northern shores of Spitzbergen, Greenland, Grinnell 
Land, the Parry Islands, Wrangel Land, New Siberia, and Franz Joseph 
Land. It must, however, be remembered that though we may use the 
term ‘‘ circle” for convenience, it would be wholly misleading if it con- 
veyed the notion of a central sea round the Pole surrounded by a belt of 
land. Whether there is sea or land at the Pole itself is uncertain, but it 
seems probable that no central land-locked ocean exists. We know, 
indeed, that north of Spitzbergen there is water about 500 miles from the 
Pole, but we also know that Greenland has been tracked to within 534 
miles of it. We are more likely to be correct in imagining the unknown 
region to be irregularly broken up into great patches of ice-bound sea, 
intersected by water-lanes in summer, such as that between Iceland and 
Spitzbergen, or that between Banks Land and Behring’s Straits; into 
vast tracts of ice-bound land like Greenland and Grinnell Land; and into 
groups of islands such as the Parry Islands, New Siberia, Spitzbergen, 
and (apparently) Franz Joseph Land. We may even give more precise 
shape to our conjectures without indulging in mere guesswork. Very 
strong reasons have been adduced for the theory that Grinnell Land 
stretches far westwards north of the Parry Islands in the direction of 
Wrange! Land. Wrangel Land and Grinnell Land may, in fact, be 
merely the western and eastern portions of the same country, though pro- 
bably it will be found that each is a large island with other large islands 
or batches of islands intervening. So, also, it’is something more than a 
conjecture that whoever advances much farther up Smith's Sound will 
find that Grinnell Land trends westwards, and that beyond it, and before 
coming to the Pole, a large island exists. Such then are the broad geo- 
graphical results that have been actually obtained or conjectured from pre- 
vious investigation. How they have led to the selection of Smith’s Sound 
as the best route for the new Expedition now remains to be shown. 
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It has been said above that Arctic history may be divided into an 
account of north-western, northern, and north-eastern explorations. The 
first of these fields of discovery has been occupied almost exclusively by 
Englishmen. In the second also they have been pre-eminent, though they 
have been run close by the Americans. In the third the Russians have borne 
away the palm. The Dutch in old times, and Sweden and Norway lately, 
have been conspicuous for their enterprise in the seas of Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, and both these islands were for the first time circumnavi- 
gated in our day by a Norwegian seaman, Captain Carlsen. Quite 
lately the Germans have begun to emulate the maritime nations. A 
North-German expedition in 1869-70 surveyed a considerable portion of 
East Greenland (finding, among other discoveries, coal-seams in its moun- 
tains), and an Austro-Hungarian expedition discovered in 1873 a new 
and extensive group of islands north of Nova Zembla. Thus the honours 
of Arctic discovery are shared by many nations. Englishmen discovered 
the North-West Passage. Englishmen led the way to Smith’s Sound. 
Englishmen discovered the straits between Nova Zembla and the main- 
land. Englishmen first sailed north of Spitzbergen. And fifty years ago 
an Englishman went nearer the Pole than any man out of legend ever 
went before or since. Americans, on the other hand, have seen and 
sailed farthest north. The Austro-Hungarian expedition has made the 
last great geographical discovery. And the Russians, though they have 
never actually performed it, have proved the existence of a North-East 
Passage. Now all these efforts, spreading over several centuries, have 
steadily tended to show that the Pole is unapproachable from this, that, 
and the other side, till by a process of elimination we have been reduced 
to one route only as holding out any reasonable prospect of success, 
namely the route west of Greenland by Smith’s Sound. If we glance first 
at the widest avenue to the Pole, namely the Spitzbergen seas, it is 
curious to observe that all modern exploration has done little more than 
confirm the experience of Hudson two centuries and a half ago, while no 
one has since sailed east of Greenland fifty miles further north than he 
did in his little vessel of eighty tons. He found an impenetrable belt of 
ice between Greenland and Spitzbergen in one voyage, and between Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla in another, and though some ships have since 
pushed somewhat higher, it has only been to find that impenetrable belt 
not of drifting floes but of old solid ice facing them at last. For a 
long time the notion that ice could only be formed in the neighbourhood 
of land stimulated adventure, bnt this delusion has been dispelled by 
modern observations, and Payer and Koldewey, the latest explorers in 
those seas, have from an opposite opinion been forced by the same ex- 
perience as Hudson to come round to the conclusion that in this quarter 
it is hopeless to attempt an approach to the Pole by sea. They are only 
two out of many who have started with one conviction and returned with 
the other, but Payer’s opinion is of peculiar importance on this 
point. North of Spitzbergen not only had numerous attempts failed in 
the same way, but the same conclusion had been forced on five Swedish 
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expeditions sent out for scientific objects between 1858 and 1872. More 
to the east however, there had been rumours of open water seen 
again and again, and till Payer’s voyage some people had imagined 
that the Pole might be reached from the sea north of Siberia. 
Baron Wrangel indeed, Russia’s most distinguished explorer, was of 
opinion that Smith’s Sound was the most practicable route, and 
Payer’s experience will probably have given the coup de grace to other 
surmises. He utterly failed to make a north-east passage north of Nova 
Zembla, as he hoped to do, and being carried further north by the ice, 
came upon a land more bleak and‘desolate even than Greenland. ‘ The 
land,” he says, ‘‘ before us appeared to be utterly void of life: immense 
glaciers looked down upon us from between the desolate mountains, which 
rose boldly in steep doleritic cones and plateaus. Every object around us 
was clothed in a mantle of glaring white, and the ranges of columns of 
the symmetrical mountain terraces looked as if they were encrusted with 
sugar. In no single instance could we see the natural colours of the rock, 
as in Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla.” Leaving his ship and 
marching northwards, he saw the signs which deluded Kane and others 
into the idea that they had reached the shores of an open Polar sea. 
“* A water sky of a dusky colour made its appearance in the north; foul 
yellow vapours collected below the sun, the temperature rose, the ground 
under our feet became soft, and the snowdrift broke under us with a 
rumbling noise. We had previously noticed the flight of birds from the 
north—here we found the rocks covered -with thousands of auks and 
divers. Traces of bears, hares, and foxes were met with everywhere, and 
seals reposed sluggishly upon the ice. We were justified, therefore, in 
believing that open water was near at hand.” Soon the belief was rudely 
dispelled. On the height of Cape Fligely he was ‘‘ now in a position to 
judge of the extent of coast water. It turned out'to be a ‘ polynia’ 
bounded by old ice, within which floated ice-masses of recent formation.” 
From what he saw on this occasion, Lieutenant Payer deduced that the 
theory of an open Polar sea was as untenable as the theory that the 
Polar basin is covered with ice throughout the year. The truth, he con- 
siders, lies between the two extremes. ‘‘ The hope of finding a navigable 
sea in latitudes not hitherto attained, is not yet extinct, and is most likely 
to be realised by hugging the coast, but depends in a large measure on 
a favourable year.” He proceeds to declare his: preference for the route 
by Smith’s Sound, but makes his hopes even from that route dependent 
on “ an expedition reaching a winter harbour in a latitude as high as 
that reached by the last American expedition.” His own track, he points 
out, “* carries no weight in considering this question, for we are indebted 
for our progress*to a floe of ice, and not to our own exertions.. The 
difficulties which any succeeding navigator would have to contend with on 
this route may be estimated from the fact that, on our return, we found 
the sea encumbered with ice to such an extent that even boat navigation 
was hardly possible, and we were obliged to haul up our boats many 
hundred times, and drag them over the ice. We certainly should not 
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have been able to return in our vessel, although the summer of 1874 
was exceptionally favourable.” Thus we see that all attempts made in 
many directions, in varieties of seasons, and during a long course of 
years, to break through the solid wall of ice which exists in the Spitzbergen 
seas, have failed. That ice varies in thickness from twenty to thirty feet. 
Those who have sailed through Behring’s Straits eastwards have found 
the same solid barrier to the north, only on a still more formidable scale. 
Impenetrable though the pack appears in the Spitzbergen seas, here it is 
still more so, for the ice is some sixty feet in thickness, and the hopeless- 
ness of an attempt to force such a barrier must be proportionately greater. 
It is true that here there is no such drift as that which defeated Parry’s 
attempt to perform with boats and sledges what he could not do by ship, 
but to counterbalance this no ship could here get anything like so far north 
as Parry because the pack ice is encountered in a much lower latitude, 
and as, moreover, the surface of the ice has been described as a mass of 
hillocks from forty to a hundred feet high, a sledge expedition would be 
out of the question. In Baffin’s Bay, on the contrary, the ice is on an 
average only five or six feet thick, and there only appears to be a practic- 
able along-shore route towards the Pole. It is, too, a great advantage 
that this route should already have been tracked to within 534 miles of 
the Pole, and if we could only count on our pioneer ship having the luck 
of the Polaris, we might feel sanguine as to its prospects of success. 
Smith’s Sound derives its name from the first governor of the East 
India Company, who was also the first governor of the Company of Mer- 
chant Discoverers of the North-West Passage. Its entrance lies between 
Cape Isabella on the west and Cape Alexander on the east coast, the dis- 
tance between the two being a little over forty miles. For two centuries 
after it was discovered by Baffin in 1616 it was a mere nominis umbra, 
if so much as that, for even so late as 1818 Baffin’s Bay was thought to 
exist only in the imagination of the man who gave that sea its name. In 
1818 Captain John Ross sailed within sight of Smith’s Sound, and so far 
proved that Baffin had been neither an impostor nor a dreamer of dreams. 
But Ross himself did not evince remarkable ardour or intelligence, and, 
after being stopped in Lancaster Sound by some visionary mountains 
across which a ship sailed in the following year, returned home, leaving 
it to be supposed from his observations that there was no outlet north- 
wards or westwards from Baffin’s Bay. By 1852 all the other sounds of 
that bay had been examined, and in that year Captain Inglefield, who was 
engaged in the search for Sir John Franklin, looked into this one and saw 
that the capes christened by Ross were the portals of what seemed an 
open sea. The following year came Kane’s heroic voyage, and his steward 
Morton, who saw a point between 550 and 560 miles from the Pole, saw 
also off that point what again seemed an open sea. Up this ‘sea,’ 
named Kennedy Channel by Kane, Kane’s surgeon, Dr. Hayes, travelled 
with a sledge in 1861, only to find the water turned into ice, but ice of 
such a nature as to lead him to the conclusion that it had been piled up 
by the pressure of an ocean to the north. Finally in 1871 Captain Hall 
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in the Polaris sailed a little over forty-seven miles beyond the northern- 
most point which Dr. Hayes reckoned he had reached in a sledge, being 
then between 534 and 533 miles from the Pole. Though his vessel was 
caught in the ice there, the sea was navigable further on. He called 
it Robeson Straits, and it is noteworthy that it is considerably 
narrower than the entrance to Smith’s Sound. And here it is that we 
must hope Captain Nares will take up the work where it has been left off 
by those three gallant Americans, so that the discoveries which were 
begun by Davis and Baffin may be completed by their countrymen, and 
the northern as well as the southern coasts of this ocean-inlet may be 
known by English names. We must hope. But those who are most 
familiar with Arctic history will do no more. If Hall sailed to 82° 16’ N., 
Kane only got as far as 78° 45’, and Hayes only as far as 78° 17’, when 
the ice caught their ships. Perhaps the severity of our winter in England 
may be no omen of an unfavourable condition of the ice next summer in 
the Polar Sea. But certainly there is little to make us confident that. 
Captain Nares will be able to sail even as far as Captain Hall. On the. 
one hand, it is true, the Polaris was a small and badly-equipped vessel,. 
and was, moreover, leading the way; while the Bloodhound and the Alert 
will sail in her track, and with a perfection of equipment which, in minia-- 
ture, will, we trust, rival that of the Abyssinian expedition. But, on the. 
other, there is the fact that, in all the long annals of Polar voyaging, no 
authentic evidence exists of any other ship in any season, however favour- 
able, having got so far north as Hall. It is far more likely that the lead- 
ing English ship will, in spite of its superior steaming power and power - 
of charging the ice, be ice-locked somewhere nearer the point where Kane 
was stopped. If that is the case, it means that the chances of reaching. 
the Pole are enormously diminished, because the distance to be traversed. 
by sledges will be enormously increased, and sledging is the most crushing 
part of the discoverer’s toil. And not only would the actual distance 
from the Pole, even if the sledges could go there in a straight line, be far- 
greater; but, as they might have to follow the indentations of the coast,. 
it might be multiplied perhaps threefold. 

The plan of the Expedition is, it is said, as follows. Two ships are to: 
proceed to the entrance of Smith’s Sound this year. One will stay there 
and set to work establishing depéts northwards ; the other will sail north- 
wards, and, when stopped by ice, or when arrived at the farthest point 
from which it seems practicable to keep up communications with its 
consort, will in the same spider-like fashion begin stretching out a line 
of depéts northwards. ‘This will be the work of the autumn and winter 
of 1875, and in 1876 the advanced ship will send out a sledging ex- 
pedition towards the Pole, which instead of carrying all its commissariat 
along with it will find much of it cachéd in the depéts of the previous 
year. Now ten miles a day is good average sledge-travelling, and if 
the advanced ship steamed as high as the Polaris it is argued that 
the sledging party might easily perform the 500 and odd miles to the 
Pole and back in 100 days. We do not say it could not. But surely 
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there is a flaw in this reckoning. Five hundred miles as the crow 
flies are one thing. To go 500 miles north, following the coast, is quite 
another. On the most liberal calculation the distance should, it may 
be imagined, be reckoned as double. Do what we will to lessen its 
dangers, that will be a tremendous undertaking. The majority of people 
who read glib newspaper articles have probably the vaguest notions of 
what such an expedition means. In the first place there is the chance 
of the-dogs dying, and without dogs it is quite certain we should never 
reach the Pole, unless we succeeded in outsailing Captain Hall. Again, 
it is not smooth ice that has to be traversed. A sledge has generally 
to keep to what is called the ice-foot or solid ice clinging to the shores 
of the straits, because in the centre the ice becomes sooner rotten in 
the summer. Should this ice cease or become so rotten as Hayes and 
Payer found it, the party would have to take to the boat. For we presume 
no advance is to be expected along the snow and glacier-covered border 
of the land itself. And here where the talk of an open sea may have made 
some people think the perils of the attempt will be over, it may very likely 
prove they have only begun. Let any one recall to himself the dangers, de- 
scribed by so many graphic pens, which beset a strong ship manned by a 
full crew in the Polar seas, and then think of a frail boat with its boat’s 
crew launching on what may be a stormy sea with every peril from the 
ice as great or greater than further south. Surely when those who for 
years have decried an expedition suddenly turn round and say that “ the 
foremost ship might approach within 500 miles of the Pole; and, with 
the knowledge of sledge-travelling we now possess, the distance there and 
back might be traversed in 100 days,” they are blowing hot much too 
soon after blowing cold. Such language in such a quarter argues either 
considerable ignorance or careless under-valuation of the hazards to be 
undergone. No, not all the experience of all the explorers that ever 
lived could make the Expedition other than a terrible struggle against 
terrible odds. Our main hope lies in our steamer outstripping Captain 
Hall’s. Could it do this, and do it early in the summer, the wisest policy 
might after all be to make the grand attempt this year. Should we there- 
fore be daunted by such an outlook, and shrink from the venture ? 
Rather let our motto be Ne cede malis sed contra audentior ito. If 
immediate success is only to be won by good fortune, an immediate 
return in some shape is certain. And even if the present enterprise fails, 
it will, we may be confident, do something to lessen the risks of future 
explorers. The same people who make light of the difficulties to be 
encountered now would be the first to throw cold water on a repetition of 
the attempt should those difficulties prove insurmountable. It is more 
prudent and more patriotic to be prepared for partial failure. If Captain 
Nares can reach the Pole, so much the better. If he can get beyond 
Hall and Parry it will be a grad contribution to future discovery. But 
if he does neither, but simply does his best, let us be satisfied, and deter- 
mined never again to desist from the enterprise which is our birthright 
till patient toil is finally crowned by triumph. A. H. B. 
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Mr. REYNOLDS WAS IN FULL DRESS. HE WORE HIS RED VELVET COURT SUIT AND HIS SWORD. HE 
CAME UP CARRYING THE FLOWERS HE HAD ORDERED IX THE MORNING, AND PRESENTED THEM 
WITH A LITTLE COMPLIMENT FULL OF bonhommie AND GRACE. 
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Riss Angel. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
Tue ARMENIAN CONVENT. 


i HE little room 
| looked very 
jy; empty and de- 
| serted without 
}}| Angelica. The 
is); two men worked 
i}; on in silence. 
/ Miss Angel was 
away among her 
“grand acquain- 
y tances. ‘* Per- 
Y haps she might 
7 |, come home pre- 
sently, absorbed, 
pre-oceupied as 

— usual ; she might 
not even like to find him there,” thought poor Antonio bitterly. 

Presently he raised his head, and, starting from his seat, ran down 
the narrow stairs. Old John Joseph was hammering, and had heard 
nothing, but Antonio had caught the plash of the oars and the echo of 
Angelica’s voice. The boat came up to the steps, and particles of streaming 
moonlight seemed to glisten under Angel's feet as she came from the boat, 
carefully assisted by M. de Horn in his Hamlet-like garb. 

Then the boat slid off once more with many gentle good-nights and 
cautions from the lady glistening and glittering in the shadowy seat. 

“‘ Tell your father I will hear of no denial, my sweet Angel,” said 
the lady ; ‘* you must positively bring me his consent to-morrow. Good- 
night, my dearest creature.” Then the Count’s ‘‘ good-night, Madam,” 
in a deep voice that seemed to echo into the night. The oars dropped 
slowly into the water, and Antonio aud Angelica stood for a moment silent 
and alone. 

‘* What did she mean ?”’ he asked, suspiciously. 

Angelica’s heart was very full. Cross as Antonio was at times, 
she trusted him sincerely. She seized his hand and cried, ‘ Oh, 
Antonio, advise me; I know so little. You know these dear and 
noble people. Yes, they are good and generous, are they not? They 
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will be true friends, will they not? You were not in earnest, were you, 
when you warned me against them? Tell me. Shall I go to England, 
Antonio? The Ambassadress will take me there with her—will 
establish me there, and introduce me to her friends. The people here 
love art. They praise me, they are good to me ; but money is hard to 
win, and my father and I can hardly live by our talents. In England, 
so they tell me, I should earn enough for him, for myself, for all our wants. 
Look,” and she opened her hand, and some gold glistened in the moon- 
light ; ‘‘ this is only a part of what I have earned this week. It is more 
than I received from the Cardinal Bishop himself. Antonio, you must 
come too. We will all go to England and grow rich, and then return to 
our beloved Italy and enjoy the fruits of our labour.” 

*« You will never come back if you once go there,” said Antonio, and 
he held her hand, in which the gold still lay shining, and with his long 
fingers folded hers over uponit. ‘ Don’t let me see it,” he said, with 
some sudden spasm ; ‘‘ they have bought you. It is your life, and your 
soul, and your art that you are selling. You give up your friends, 
your tranquil life, to seek all this excitement, and vanity, and folly. Go, 
Angelica. You women are all alike ; you cannot live without admiration, 
and lies, and flattery.” He was trembling with emotion and his tone was 
full of reproach, 

‘‘Oh, Antonio!” said Angelica, with her gentle voice stopping his 
angry burst. She was so sweet and innocently trustful that night that 
he could not go on; it was only when she resented his scoldings that he 
had the courage to continue them. There was a moment’s silence be- 
tween them; he still held her hand. 

‘“« You are right to distrust me,’’ he said, suddenly letting it fall. “I 
am a bad adviser, Angelica. I am jealous of your success. Yes! I am 
jealous. I do wish you to stay here—obscure, unspoiled, unflattered ; 
dressed not as you are now in that woman’s silks and satins, but in your 
shabby gown, of which each darn is dear to me and honourable to you 
who wear it. I would keep you if I could,” he said, with a harsh voice, 
that suddenly failed and broke 

I do not think Angelica understood him in the least. ‘ You talk so 
strangely,’ she answered ; ‘‘ but you will never make me believe that 
you are jealous of your poor little friend. If you had had all my advan- 
tages, all the teaching, and... .” 

Antonio began to laugh. ‘‘ We shall never agree about art,” he said. 
‘¢ Come, your father is expecting you; come and tell him your news.” 

Antonio’s heart was very heavy as he followed Angelica across the moon- 
light terrace. ‘Oh, Antonio, what will my father say?” she exclaimed, 
falteringly. Antonio knew only too well what had been in old Kauffmann’s 
mind all along. Angelica feared to tell him and shrank from the thought 
of parting, but John Joseph had hoped from the first that some such 
scheme might be suggested. What was the pain of temporary parting, 
compared to such a prospect for his daughter? The old man gave his 
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ready consent. Angelica was to travel to England in the Ambassador’s 
train, in comfort, honour, and doubtless without expense. It would be 
folly to refuse so good an offer. 

‘‘ Yes, father,” said Angelica cheerfully, but great bitter tears were 
gathering in her eyes, and they glittered in the moonlight. 


It was the last ‘day of her stay at Venice, and Antonio had brought 
a boat to row them once more out towards the Lido. It was not a 
gondola, but a common rowing-boat, belonging to a fisherman, a friend 
of his. They were very sad, but very happy somehow. 

The boat travelled slowly. Old Kauffmann and his daughter sat side 
by side on the low seat ; she had clasped his arm with her hand. 

‘* Papa, you will come—you will not delay ?”’ she said. 

‘No, child, I will not delay,” he answered; but in his heart the 
wily old painter thought that Angelica, living under the care of those 
grand signori, would meet with more consideration and esteem than in 
his modest home. He would not hurry—he would take his time. His 
business called him to Coire, to Morbeegno. It was for her good, and he 
did not shrink from the sacrifice; but it was hard to make. He felt that 
he was a man who did not shrink from pain when it was for her benefit, 
and he sighed. 

‘* Father, why do you sigh?” said Angelica; ‘‘ you have some plan 
that you keep from me—some wicked scheme; confess,’—and the 
reproachful blue eyes looked into his. 

‘‘ No, my child,” said John Joseph, very gently. ‘‘ Antonio will tell 
you that I have no hidden scheme. He is coming when I come. We 
have quite settled to travel together,’"—and he patted her hand. 

“¢ Yes, I am coming,” said Antonio from his oars. 

Sometimes water and sky and light and soul meet in one happy 
climax. So it seemed to these people that lovely autumn evening. The 
convent stands upon an island, and they reach it as the sun is setting 
crimson over the hills of Istria ; wide stretches the Lagoon, wide stretches 
the evening; the great flame-like lines of the two horizons’ meet in 
some new and wondrous glory. Antonio rowed on steadily, the island 
comes into sight, and the convent cupola, and they float up by the old 
crimson wall, over which some dark heads are watching for the boat, and 
some great red pomegranate flowers are hanging in elusters. 

The sunset is crimson too, and so are the waters which toss them 
along the steps, where an Armenian monk is standing in his straight-cut 
dress. As Antonio rowed up another boat flashed past with its gay 
hangings and rowers, a voice cried out a gay “‘ Good-night!” 

The Ambassadress, her little daughter, Lady Diana, and de Horn 
were all sitting under the awning ; de Horn bowed low; Angelica blushed, 
and waved her hand in answer to their greetings. 

“Do you wish to go back with them ?’’ said Antonio, frowning. 
“‘ You are ashamed of my fish-boat,”’ 
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‘* Antonio, you are absurd,” said Angelica, justly provoked. “I want 
to stay with my father this last evening.” 

It was a gtrange place they had come to in the midst of this great 
shining plain of sea—this convent standing in the garden. The evening 
light had begun to shine upon the walls and the cupola and its golden 
cross. Everything here seemed splendid and ascetic somehow—crimson, 
and silent. The pupils in their little olive gowns stood about the walls 
watching the sunset ; the great red flowers growing along the avenues, 
balsams and oleander-trees, and pomegranates seemed gulping in the 

-light as it flowed triumphant across the answering floods. The monks 
came out, reserved, dark-robed, quietly contained, and waited upon the 
terrace. Nature flashed sumptuous and impulsive, while these human 
beings stood watching in silence. 

The Prior of the convent advanced slowly, followed by a brother. He 
wore a streaming purple stole over his black robe and passed on. The 
brother who had admitted the little party greeted Antonio as an old 
acquaintance, and told him his designs were being executed to the general 
satisfaction of the community. Then he looked at Angelica with his 
peaceful face, neither sunset nor sunrise reflections were in it, but a 
tranquil evening calm. 

‘‘ See how the west is shining through the avenue,” he said. “I 
have seen many beautiful sunsets here these twenty years,’’ and he raised 
his hand and pointed down a cypress-walk. The dark branches seemed 
to smite the vast serenity overhead. 

As the monk spoke in his quiet voice, Angelica looked at him 
curiously with her blue eyes. They had come out upon one of the shady 
terraces. She was standing by a great tree that cast some faint aromatic 
incense from its many blossoms; her hair was shining, her white gown 
glowed with prismatic colours. 

The brother stopped for a minute, resting his arms on the wall. 

‘I do not envy your Venice,” he said reflectively. ‘It is too much 
in the world; too full of life, noise, and distraction.” 

Angelica looked at him, wondering and sympathetic. “I think I 
understand your feeling,’”’ she said, ‘and yet——-”’ She did not finish 
the sentence. Her eyes must have finished her thought, for the brother 
walked on a little way. Antonio answered the look. 

“It would not suit you to stay here, Angelica,” he said. ‘‘ You 
could not bear to spend your life peacefully, watching the changes from 
the terrace.” 

‘¢ Would it suit me? Antonio, we.are not all made alike ;’’ and she 
looked hard at him, trying to be clear, to explain her meaning. 

Then she suddenly remembered how the day was burning up, the last 
day of her old familiar life. Some sudden terror overwhelmed her. She 
looked at her old father, and could have cried, but that would have dis- 
tressed him, and she only smiled as she turned to him. 

*¢ Just now, at this minute,” she said, ‘‘I feel as if I should like to wait 
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and wait, to put off to-morrow, oh! for so long a time; but if Ilived here 
always, one day I think something would come down like a cloud and hide 
all the glory, and a voice in my heart would cry out with reproach, ‘ An- 
gelica, for shame! go forth! why have you missed your vocation?’ I 
must take courage,’’ she said, with a sigh, and she walked away from 
them for a little way. Old John Joseph looked over the wall into the 
water. Antonio could hear his low sobs; but it was Angelica he followed 
after a moment’s hesitation. F 

“‘ Dear Angelica, don’t be unhappy,” he said, kindly ; ‘‘ you are quite 
right; you have decided wisely. You must forgive me for having troubled 
you. It was but prejudice and jealousy of those fine people—unworthy 
of me and of you. I daresay they are better than I think them.” 
‘“‘Trust me,” he said, and his thin face gathered some colour, and his 
pale looks flashed into earnestness. ‘‘I will take care of your father ; 
and when I am with him you know that he has a son.” 

‘I do know it, Antonio,” said Angelica, gratefully ; and she put her 
hand. into his, 

They rowed home very quietly, watching a sumptuous panther-like 
cloud now floating across the sun. Nobody spoke. The ripples and 
gleams ,of the Lagoon grew wider and more serene, reaching from the 
present into the coming night 

The gods seemed to be there invisible. Ariadne herself seemed trans- 
lated into the moment, and her crown of pale stars began to shine over- 
head. 

Before they reached home, a great red moon, splendid and sorrowful, 
the last glory of that long day, mounted quietly from beyond the islands. 

Afterwards, in later days, Angelica used to look back to these old 
times with a strange half-mournful longing. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ARCADIA. 


KaurrMann felt that his grief at parting from his daughter was to be ex- 
pressed by no vulgar leave-taking, but by a solemn farewell on the Piazza. 
With all the company looking on he was glad to be able to bless Angelica, 
and to burst into tears under the very eyes of the Ambassador, and amid all the 
bustle and audience which belonged to the state of the great English noble- 
man—gondolas arriving at the starting point, couriers, porters staggering 
with heavy luggage, in which my lady’s beautiful clothes were packed ; my 
lord himself swearing, if the truth must be confessed, and stamping about 
in a pair of huge boots; Lady Diana standing a little apart, with a book 
in her hand, while her maid and her man-servant scolded and superin- 
tended the packing of her earriage. The children were come, and stood 
in a shy cluster by their governess, with travelling hoods tied under their 
chubby faces. 
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Everyone and everything was ready for the start ‘except old 
Kauffmann, who had not yet taken leave, and her ladyship, who was late. 
She had sent word that the first carriageful should start without her, but 
this my lord would not hear of. 

Angelica’s heart was heavy enough now that the moment of parting 
was come. She made the best of it, however, knowing her father's sus- 
ceptibility. ‘‘ We shall see Verona, father, and Genoa and the south of 
France ; and we shall stop‘at Paris,” she said, wistfully looking at the loved 
haggard face. ‘‘ We will go there together coming back ; and tell Antonio 
he is to come too. Where is Antonio?” 

‘‘ Here he is,” said Zucchi, stepping forward from behind. 

‘‘Ah, my child, at your age you may well have hope,” said John 
Joseph, shaking his head; ‘‘ but at mine, who shall say what a day may 
bring forth ?”’ 

Angelica turned very pale. ‘‘Oh, father, why should you talk so 
sadly ? Heaven has been so good to us always,” she faltered. ‘ Together 
or apart, dearest dear, it is the same Providence that will keep us that has 
given to me my kind father, and to you your little Angelica, who loves you 
so.” She clung to his arm as she spoke. At that moment the Ambassa- 
dress at last arrived in her gondola, stately and collected, chiefly concerned 
for the comfort of a small dog she carried under her arm. Everybody 
uncovered, and made way for the great lady. 

‘‘ Here is my faithful muse!” she said, and gaily greeted Angelica, 
with a very unconcerned nod to old Kauffmann, who immediately stepped 
up to her with tearful eyes and clasped hands, and would have gladly made 
a long and moving speech if he had had opportunity. Lady W. 
seemed much too absorbed to listen. There was no time to lose. The 
Ambassador laid his hand on the old man’s shoulder, and said, very 
kindly, ‘‘ My lady will have good care of your daughter, M. Kauffmann. 
Don’t be disturbed about her.’”’ And then, as the old fellow broke into 
hysterical grief, he added, somewhat perplexed, ‘‘ You know, if you repent 
your consent, itis not too late for you to keep her even now.”’ But terrible 
as parting was, not to part would have been a still greater misfortune, and 
old Kauffmann, much alarmed, was silent immediately, and tried to gulp 
his tears. Antonio felt very angry with him, but forgave him for Angelica’s 
sake. 

** Good-bye, Angel,” he said, cheerfully ; ‘‘I like your Ambassador ; 
he has a good heart—and don’t fear for the old father.” 

‘¢ Will you give him some Marsala wine for his dinner?” said Angel, 
with quivering lips. 

Then somebody signed to her to get into a carriage. It was Lady 
Diana’s ; two more maids, and the younger little girl had already scrambled 
in. The outriders spurred their horses, the footmen sprang on to the 
steps, and the whole procession started off along the road to Verona. 
Angelica eagerly stretched from the window, and followed her father with 
her eyes, as Antonio led him away ; then she fell back into her corner. 
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Lady Diana leaned out to get one last view of the wonderful city. As 
she did so she caught sight of a man’s pale face, looking after them, half 
concealed by an archway. It was Count de Horn. Lady Diana shot a 
suspicious glance at Angel, who was quietly rubbing away her tears with 
her handkerchief. For nearly a mile they neither of them spoke. Little 
Charlotte whispered to her nurse. The wheels rolled on; the tassels 
and handles jingled and jogged. They were driving along a flat plain 
bounded by delicate hills. Nobody looked at them, and for a long way 
Angelica went on crying; but as there are rainbows in the air, so there 
are rainbows often shining after tears. Angelica cheered up in a little 
while, and tried to talk to her companion. 

Lady Diana was, however, absorbed in her book, which had just come 
out, called The Vicar of Wakefield. 

People sometimes live together for years apart in peaceful misunder- 
standing. It is those who are on the border lands of feeling who 
generally disagree. 

Angelica and Lady Diana had enough of sympathy to dislike one 
another cordially. Lady Diana was not happy with her cousin’s wife, and 
the mere fact of that lady’s sudden infatuation for the young painter had 
set the poor woman against Angelica. Lady W. not unfrequently took 
these passing fancies; she had had one once for Diana herself, but that 
was when she first married, ten years before, when Diana was a girl of 
seventeen. They neither of them could bestow what the other wanted. 
Judith wanted admiration, not love ; poor Diana wanted love. There was 
nothing in her to be admired, she sometimes thought, with a sigh; but 
there was something to be loved, she used to feel in her heart, although 
little by little even that something seemed drying up and turning to 
strange bitterness and pain. She had loved her cousin dearly. She had 
given her heart to the children, and now Judith in a hundred ways 
seemed to be trying to alienate him and them from her. Diana had 
always been brought up with her cousin. She was tenderly attached to 
him, had been used to him all her life, arid she might have lived on 
happily, trusting in his friendship, if Lady W—— would have allowed 
her todo so. She was not an unreasonable woman, and very little would 
have made her happy. Lady W. wanted her to marry Count de Horn 
—anybody who happened to strike her own fancy ; but Lady Diana also 
had her ideas, and was not to be reasoned out of them. How it all 
happened that she marred her life I do not know. Perhaps her brusquerie 
frightened people. Her standard was certainly a high one, and you 
always somehow felt that she was carrying the scales to weigh you in. 

Miss Angel looked at her as she sat engrossed in her marble-covered 
book. She saw a stout, pale-faced person, very much over-dressed 
(Lady Diana left her clothes to her maid, who was fond of bright colours). 
She was plain, uninteresting, dull, looking older than she really was, and 
speaking less kindly than she really felt. One thing only seemed to draw 
Angelica to her—a.curious, indescribable sense of truthfulness of nature 
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and reliability that was like Antonio. Angelica felt thankful at that 
moment to remember that he was with her father. 

Antonio was always as good as his word; he kept with old Kauffmann 
all that day, and only left him cheered and sitting in the starlight at his 
favourite wine-stall, with old Pintueci as a companion. Then Antonio 
went away; he had work to do, and some heaviness of heart to shake 
off, and he longed to get away and be alone. 

The next day a little scrap of pencilled paper came back by one 
of the returning couriers. It was hastily scrawled over with more good- 
byes and messages for Antonio. He read them with a half-sarcastic 
smile. ‘She wants me to take eare of her father; that is what she 
means,” he thought ; and yet, though he doubted, the little messages were a 
comfort to him—she was kinder absent, on paper, than present and in words. 

But Antonio was morbid where Miss Angel was concerned. He used 
to contrast her fate and his; he was only some seven years older in years, 
but how many in feeling, in experience—a long illness and shattered nerves 
had stood him ten years’ experience. His hair at thirty was as grey 
as old Kauffmann’s ; his hand trembled at times like an old man’s, and his 
temper was crabbed and uncontrolled ; he had no part in life but that of 
@ convenient friend, taken up, put down, made use of. It made him 
farious at times to think of it. Poor Antonio would have gladly been 
young, handsome, rich, splendid, for her sake ; but that was not possible. 

It was, however, possible to love her—possible: it was impossible not 
to do so. With all her faults, her childish inconsiderateness, her curious 
hallucinations about herself, and her absurd vanity (which, after all, was 
not to be wondered at), Antonio felt he could not but love her. He was 
much the prouder of the two, much the more revengeful, much the more 
self-conscious, if the truth were known. It does not follow because a 
person is not handsome, or particularly prosperous, or successful in his 
affairs, that he is to experience every self-denying virtue. Antonio’s in- 
tellect was in many respects far in advance of his powers, and of Angelica and 
of the people she lived among: he was constantly chafed by a position which 
certainly was not equivalent to his abilities. He did not care for money 
for himself, but he liked to be able to help others, and his want of 
means was a bitter thorn in the side of a generous and yet orderly man. 
Although in his heart he felt that no one else in all the world could love 
her as he would have done, yet there were times when he gladly would 
have forgotten her if he could. Why was he to waste his good affections 
upon this careless and light-hearted girl? What had she done to deserve 
a good man’s heart, or an indifferent man’s heart, for the matter of that ? 
You need not be specially good to suffer. ‘People were what they 
happened to be,” thought Antonio. He had no intention of succumbing to 
fate ; he had plenty of courage, and meant to make the very best he could 
of his powers, such as they were; and if he rated himself highly, it was 
because he was a sensible man, and knew what was in him. A 
livelihood was to be made, and he had determined some:time before that 
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England was the place to make it in. He had English friends of his 
own. He had travelled with one of them, an architect, who promised 
him work in London in the winter. He should see Angelica then. 
Where had she travelled to, now, on her journey ? 

The lady of Antonio’s dreams has ascended into realms un- 
dreamt of by struggling mortals trying to earn their daily bread 
from day to day. It was a curious experience for the painter-maiden 
to find herself suddenly one of an important company, travelling with 
relays of horses, with servants in attendance, putting up in the best rooms 
of the inns along the road, talking and hearing talk of lords, and palaces, 
and mansions as if they were things of course. Here were splendid wax- 
lights burning on her dressing-tables, servants at her call, and orders to 
give almost for the first time in her simple life. She had lived with great 
people before. When she had been painting the Cardinal at Como, he 
had asked her to breakfast. The Bishop had invited her to see -his pic- 
tures, but there had been no real intimacy as now. She might have felt 
shy but for the Ambassadress’s charm of manner, and Angel was too 
simple and credulous not to trust her companions, whoever they might be, 
and to believe in all they told her. 

The Ambassador was invariably kind; the little girls were delightful. 
If only her father had been there, Angelica would have had nothing to 
wish for. They crossed the sun-gilt and bountiful country where the lovely 
garlands were hanging from branch to branch. Pan sits in a field piping 
on his two reeds to the peasants. White oxen come up to listen. The 
vines are heavy with brown fruit, the shadowed chestnut-trees burst from 
the valley, those mild valleys castle-crowned and billowing to golden fore- 
lands. Some indescribable balm, and strength, and ease of heart seems to 
belong to all these lovely modulations of form and colour. The bridge span- 
ning the stream leads to the town below, to red roofs, vine bowers, from 
whence the people are looking up. A far-away cottage door opens wide, a 
woman comes out, and flings a handful of fruit to some children. . . . 

The great carriages roll on, shaking and jolting, with the faces at the 
windows. ‘The distant shadows and hills enclose the golden plains, deli- 
cately piled wreath upon wreath, now flying, now enclosing once again. 
Something seems to sing a Laus Deo: “Accept! accept! open your 
hearts ; open wide your hearts!” is the hymn echoing along the way. 

Lady Diana, who had let her book fall, looked round; no one had 
spoken, it was only her own soul that had cried out. 

It was quite dark when they reached Verona, and came to a great bady 
courtyard, full of hospitality and confusion. Angel stepped away unnoticed, 
and went for a little way along a black and narrow street. 

The apertures of the houses were lighted, curtains swung before the 
doors ; the citizens were gossiping within after their day’s work. The sky 
was black and starless, you could scarce distinguish it from the sloping 
roofs. Angel did not go far, she heard clocks striking in the darkness 
overhead. She heard the river rushing by the bridge. She felt that life 
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had begun in earnest, and that this strange black veil of darkness hid a 
future of which she could form no conception as yet. But she would work 
to please her father, and to fulfil the mission that she felt was hers, and 
to earn money for them both. She might laugh as others did, and talk 
and seem to forget, but in her heart she did not forget that it was her aim 
to strive for beautiful and noble things, to teach others to look up at a 
high ideal. Antonio should see this was no idle fancy. 

A sudden tipsy shout from one of the little drinking-houses frightened 
the young prophetess, and she turned, and ran back as quickly as she could. 

‘‘ How flushed you look, child,” said Lady W., as Angelica came 
along the gallery where she was standing with her children. 

Window after window was lighted in honour of the Ambassador and 
his suite. Most of them opened on to the gallery, and Lady W. was 
waiting whilst her attendants packed and made ready. 

‘¢ You must remember that you belong to us now ; you must not run 
off alone,’’ said she, gravely. 

“« Not go alone!” said Angelica; ‘‘I have been used to go alone all 
my life.” 

‘*You are a person of consequence now, child,” said Lady W., 
smiling ; ‘‘ you must pay your penalty.” 

Next morning poor Angelica ventured no farther than the busy court- 
yard of the inn, although she longed to start off and see the place of 
which she had heard so much. She watched the people coming and 
going along the galleries; the oleander-trees in flaming rows. The 
great cathedral bell was going. A storm was brewing, the white and grey 
clouds heaving from beyond the roofs. As she stood there she heard a 
tramping along the wooden gallery ; the Ambassador came up with his 
boots, leading little Judith by the hand. Perhaps he read Angelica’s 
wishes in her eyes, for he asked her if she would accompany them in their 
morning’s walk, and the girl gladly accepted. They went a little way 
through the streets, between the quaint crowded houses, across a wide 
piazza, towards a great arched gateway leading from the busy world out- 
side into a silent cathedral. My lord passed in, first taking off his cocked 
hat, and little Judith tripped beside him. Miss Angel had seen many 
cathedrals; this one seemed to her to be an after-thought—an echo of 
those where she had so often knelt by her father’s side. 

Looking about, they passed on across the marble pavement into a 
little cloistered court that lay behind the nave. It led to the Baptistery. 
In this little court were some tombs and slabs engraved with coats-of- 
arms and inscriptions. A priest was standing thoughtfully absorbed in 
deciphering one of these flat grave-stones. He looked at Angelica as she 
passed. It was a kind and troubled face that attracted her strangely, 
and she looked down from his face to the inscription he had been gazing at. 


IN PATIENCE POSSESS YE YOUR SOULS 


was rudely carved on the marble slab. 
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‘‘ Patience! ”’ cried Angelica, answering her own thought; ‘‘ there 
are so many things better than patience.” 

The Priest looked up surprised. ‘‘ Yes, but when other things have 
failed,” he said in a despairing sort of way, “ then patience is still left 
to us.” 

‘* No, no!” cried little Miss Angel, impetuously ; ‘‘ hope for some- 
thing must remain while there is life. Patience is only death, only 
despair.” 

Long after she remembered the little seene —the sad-faced priest, the 
solemn text, at a time when her own soul seemed failing for fear. But 
even then Angel was true to her creed. She might despair and die, or 
live and strive to hope for better things ; but simple blind submission was 
a thought unbearable to her, and false to her own heart. 

When Angel came back she was surprised to find that Lady W. did 
not seem to approve of her sight-seeing, although this time she had not 
again gone alone. 

‘‘If you had come to me, I should have taken you myself,” said her 
patroness. 

The journey proceeded in beauty and tranquillity. The weather 
frowned upon them as they neared the Mediterranean, with its long rolling 
breakers, its bordering groves and hills. The olives climb the steep 
acclivities, and from their smoky pyre rise white villages, like flames 
bursting from the summits. They stopped to change horses at a little 
place called Bordighiera, on the coast of the Mediterranean. 

The sun had come out and the clouds had disappeared; a sort of 
dimmed brightness was everywhere. On the sea, on the village, in a little 
smiling grove beyond a wall, where a small gate swung upon its hinges, 
Miss Angel went up an avenue of lemon and olives, and breathed the 
sweet morning pastoral silence. Close at hand was an old ivy-grown well. 
She sat down, resting upon the margin. The pretty pensive figure itself 
was not unsuggestive, looking thoughtfully down into the water. Her 
heart beat with hope, with a sort of romantic delight and sweet absurdity. 
Some peasants passed ; a woman carrying a load of leaves and tendrils of 
vines, and driving a beautiful white cow with long arched horns. 

Then came the shepherd, followed by some goats trotting with tinkling 
bells, and, lastly, two little children, with goat-skin coats; one had her 
hands full of unripe olives. 

The youngest was carrying something beld carefully against its little 
breast. The child looked up with two wild eyes at the pretty lady leaning 
against the old iron crank of the well. Something in her look invited his 
confidence, and he held up a little dead bird as he passed. 

‘* What are you going to do with it?” Angel said, kindly. 

‘“* We are going to dig a grave,” said the child. ‘It is dead!” and 
the little thing walked on with careful steps. 

When Mrs. Angelica Kauffmann sent her picture to Maiden Lane, it was 
somewhat pompously entitled ‘‘Shepherd and Shepherdess in Arcadia, 
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moralising at the side of a Sepulchre, while others are dancing in the 
distance ;”” but it was some vague remembrance of that morning dream 
which first suggested it to her. 

She is not the only dreamer to whom Arcadia has been revealed. 
Mightier dreams than hers have reached that mystic country. 

‘** Auch ich in Arkadien,” writes Goethe as a motto to his Italian 
Journey. ‘‘ Et in Arcadia ego” Sir Joshua has painted on a tomb, in the 
background of a smiling picture. 

‘¢ What can this mean?” says Dr. Johnson, looking at it ; ‘‘ it seems 
very nonsensical. I am in Arcadia.” 

“The King could have told you,” says the painter; ‘‘ he saw it yes- 
terday, and said at once, ‘Ay, ay! Death is even in Arcadia!’”’ 

After all, Arcadia would be a sorry, stagnant sort of place without its 
tombstones. There is so much in life which is death. The progress of 
life itself is a sort of death, of change, of absorption. There is death to 
evil as well as to good, death to pain, to progress, and to death itself; when 
with a sudden uplifting of heart in the fulness of time, Faith and Hope 
seem at last to overflow the barriers that divide us. 


CHAPTER IX. ‘ 


THE ‘‘ ANNUAL REGISTER” FOR 1766. 


To read of the times when Miss Angel came to take up her abode 
among us is like reading the description of a sort of stately ballet or court 
dance. Good manners had to be performed in those days with deliberate 
dignity. There is a great deal of saluting and snuff-taking, compliment- 
ing and exclaiming; people advanced and retreated bowing to the ground 
and balancing themselves on their high heels. 

With all the dignity there is also a great deal of noise, shouting and 
chattering. There are runners with torches, splendid footmen in green and 
golden liveries surrounding my lady’s chair. 

The King of Denmark isentertained in splendid fashion. The Princess 
of Brunswick visits England. Cornelly lights up Soho Square with wax- 
candles, while highwaymen hang in chains upon the gallows in distant dark 
country roads. Our young King George is a bridegroom, lately crowned, 
with this powdered and lively kingdom to rule, and Charlotte Regina to 
help him. 

There are great big coaches in the streets, and Mr. Reynolds’ is 
remarked upon with all its fine panels; but Cecilia can still send for a 
chair when she wishes to be carried to Baker Street; Vauxhall is in its 
glory and lights up its bowers. Dr. Burney gives musical parties. 
The cards fly in circling packs ; the powder-puffs rise in clouds ; 
bubbles burst. The vast company journeys on its way. In and out of 
society golden idols are raised ; some fall down and worship, others burst 
out laughing. Some lie resting in their tents, others are weeping in the 
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desert. Pre-eminent among the throngs one mighty shade passes on its 
way. Is it a pillar of cloud sent to guide the straggling feet of the 
weary ? From the gloom flash rays of light, of human sympathy not un- 
spoken. How many of us still wandering impatient might follow that 
noble hypochondriac, nor be ashamed of our leader. He walks along, 
uncertain in his gait, striking alternate lamp-posts, an uncouth figure in 
soiled clothes, splendid-hearted, with generous help for more than one 
unhappy traveller lying wounded by the roadside. Do we not read how 
noble Johnson stoops and raises the prostrate form upon his shoulders, 
and staggers home to his own house? He has not even an ass to help 
him to bear the burthen. 

The first time that Angelica saw him, she was in her dream of pre- 
occupation and happiness and excitement: were the thieves about her 
even then? The second time she was alone and ‘in sorrow, breaking her 
sad heart and despairing. Then came to her the shabby feet bringing 
good tidings, the deep and truthful voice speaking strange comfort, the 
kind hands raising her and giving the balm of hope renewed to her 
bruised soul. 

Sir Joshua might assist a friend in sorrow, but he could not give 
comfort, for he did not realise as Johnson did the depths to which a 
human heart may sink. 

Meanwhile Angelica laughs and holds her own. Her thieves, if thieves 
they are, are well-mannered ones: they pay her compliments, bring her 
tickets and flowers, invite her to dance and to sing and to all sorts of 
pleasant things, and ask to have their portraits taken along with their 
betters. How was she to know them from her real friends? How was 
she to believe those who warned her? Her very power over others 
blinded her to their faults, she could make people charming and kind by 
her own gaiety of heart and out-going grace. 

She had not seen very much of the worldly world as yet. Everything 
was new and full of interest. She watched all the figures go by, but she 
had no clue by which to form some judgment, and with one accord An- 
gelica’s complimentary contemporaries united to dazzle and to blind her. 
If you had heard the babble of the stream as it passed by Angel’s not 
unwilling ears, the compliments, the half-truths, the exaggerations, you 
would have forgiven her for believing not all but too much of what she 
heard. Compliments were as much part of the manner of the time as 
the snuff and the powder-puffs. 

Miss Burney’s Diary gives one a specimen of the good-natured exag- 
geration. 

‘* The sweetest book!” cries Mrs. Thrale ; ‘the most interesting! the 
most engaging! oh, it beats every other book!” ‘The most elegant novel 
I ever readin my life! such a style,” says Lady Saye and Sele. Then 
Mr. Soame Jenyns breaks forth in a higher strain: ‘All creation 
is open to the authoress; no human being who ever began that book had 
power to put it down.” Even Miss Burney in her usual modest confusion 
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feels that this is almost beyond her deserts ; and takes refuge with the old 
housekeeper who is coming to the door, and exclaims to her mistress, 
‘*‘ Ah! madam, how happy are you to have Minerva in the house.” 

Angel was not Minerva only, but all the heathen divinities combined with 
all Christian graces, a sort of combination of Muses and Virtues, according 
to her admirers; of brilliant talents, of frivolity and heartless flirtation, 
according to her enemies. And Angelica herself? She never thought 
about herself, but gratefully accepted kindness, hoped, loved, believed, was 
happy, was miserable, without much method, innocent and unresenting. 
Rossi describes Angelica at this time as not very tall of stature, but of 
slight well-proportioned figure; she had a dark clear complexion, a 
gracious mouth, white and equal teeth, well-marked features. Above all, 
he says, her azure eyes, so placid and so bright, charmed you with an 
expression it is impossible to write; unless you had known her you could 
not understand how eloquent were her looks. 

‘“‘Tl Ranolds”’ painted her, continues old Rossi, and Bartolozzi en- 
graved the picture, and she painted herself many times. Sometimes she 
painted herself happy and brilliant, sometimes old and sad. There is one 
picture in the dress of her country, when the dimness of life and its 
troubles had passed over her path: it is all there, marked upon her face 
in sad and noble lines that detract from her beauty. 


The house in Charles Street stood in a little park or garden, which had 
been deserted for many months; while the house was closed, and the 
inhabitants were basking in brighter horizons than that of Berkeley Square. 
Tiady W: had given Angelica two little rooms on the ground floor. 
The larger and darker was to serve as a bedroom; the second, with its 
glass doors and delicate inlaid chimney, was to be her working place for 
the present. As soon as she had made her way in the London world, and 
had earned a little money to start with, she was to be established in a 
studio of her own; but here for the winter Angelica was well content to 
put up her canvases, and to begin work the very first morning after her 
arrival. She was not particular, and she could contentedly settle down in 
one corner or another. If this one had been a little larger it would have 
suited her perfectly. The garden itself was green and neatly kept. Lord 
W—— had a turn for such arrangements. There was a sort of terrace 
walk that ran round the house, and led to the bench beneath the trees. 
They were shady enough, and flourishing, notwithstanding London smoke. 
Light mists and drifts from the square passed across the garden. Some- 
times bright skies lit up overhead, with a different quiver, indeed, to that 
thrill of azure life Angel was used to, but they shone as English skies 
should shine, veiled only by rain-giving clouds and gentle practical 
mists. 

‘You must make yourself at home, child,” said Lady W. kindly, 
as she tock her into the room. ‘“ Call for what you want—Mrs. Betty 
will attend upon you. You can receive your sitters in this outer room. 
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Your good fairy, you see, has planned it all. Do you think you shall be 
happy here?” she said, looking at her steadily. 

“Yes, indeed!” said Angelica, taking her hand, and kissing it grate- 
fally. 
“T think you are a good creature,” said Lady W., with a sort of sup- 
pressed sigh. ‘I know not why I should think so. I have been dis- 
appointed over and over again.” So she went away, leaving her poor 
little protégée somewhat perplexed as to what mysterious fidelity was 
expected of her. I don’t believe, to tell the truth, that Lady W. knew 
very well herself; but, as other people before her, she wished everybody 
to be and to do what she desired for them, and when they, naturally 
enough, went their own way, she considered herself deceived, and dis- 
appointed, and ill-treated by fate. She was not happy with all her 
possessions. Perhaps for great and.small ladies too there is no lesson 
more difficult to learn than that of being contented and happy with the 
happiness and interests that happen to fall to each lot. We are willing to 
accept this event which does not belong to our history, that friend who does 
not need our regard—the interest or occupation which is the share of some- 
body else; but our own talents, it must be confessed, we often gladly put 
away in their napkins. Lady W. was a mysterious woman. She was good- 
natured, self-absorbed, wanting she knew not what. She took to people 
with great fervour for a time, then perhaps her expectations grew un- 
reasonable, and her best and kindest nature being wounded, her selfish 
and colder feelings came to add to the confusion. It is certainly trying 
to live with this race of self-made demi-gods and goddesses. 

Angelica found, however, that Lady W. meant to leave her very free 
to lead her own life. Her breakfast was brought to her in her room. 
Until dinner, which was at three, she had her time absolutely to herself, 
and the sacrificial rites to Vanity were only performed of an evening. 

It is certain that a studio has a charm of its own which it is 
scarcely possible to account for, no matter how shabby, how bare it 
may be; there is the easel, the pure light shining upon it; there is the 
painter reproducing your dream or his. | 

Angelica’s little oval studio was a fit setting to her inspirations. 
Nymphs seemed to her waiting upon the terraces, heroes were crossing 
the paved hall or mounting the arched staircase outside that led to 
Lady W.’s receiving rooms; and, besides these visionary interests, 
Angelica was not insensible to the pleasures of actual manipulation, 
to the friendly mesmerism of her brush travelling across the canvas, her 
colours lying on the palette, to the actual charm of her work, its tools, 
and practice. 

Perhaps authors may have the same feeling when they sit down toa 
convenient table and find the faithful pen that has so patiently attended 
their flights and falls lying ready for use. 
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CHAPTER X. 
PENELLO VOLANTE. 


Miss Ancet tried the first morning to turn her mind to her ‘‘ Arcadia,” 
and began to sketch it upon the canvas, but it was in vain; she could not 
apply, and no wonder, for all London seemed to come between her and 
her tranquillity. To her great relief and satisfaction, the door opened 
very soon, and Lady W. came into the painting-room: ‘‘ Now, my sweet 
Kauffmann ; leave your work,” she cried. ‘‘ Come, child, come! I have 
ordered the coach. I am dying to take you to call at Mr. Reynolds’.” 
‘“‘ Sweet Kauffman,” without an instant’s hesitation, laid down her palette 
and tripped into the next room to get ready. She found that Mrs. 
Betty was waiting there by her mistress’s orders with a pretty and 
mysterious garment for Angelica to wear upon this great occasion. The 
waiting-woman tried it on; the young girl looked at herself in the dim 
mirror, pushing back her lace. The glass reflected the pretty figure, the 
black silk shoes, the sprightly hands. 

Lady W. was pleased with Angelica’s artless pleasure in her new French 
hood. But she hurried her impatiently. ‘‘He goes out early. Come! 
do not let us delay. Now it is my turn to take you to gee pictures,” said 
Lady W. They had not far to go. The great coach turned the corner, 
crossed Piccadilly, turned up by Leicester Fields, of which one side was 
open in those days, and stopped at the door of a comfortable-looking 
house. 

‘Mr. Reynolds was not at home; Miss Reynolds was engaged,”’ the 
servant said. 

Lady W., much disappointed, cast a glance at Angelica. ‘' Might we 
not go in?’’ said Angelica; and Lady W. immediately swept into the 
hall, desiring the servant to lead them to the studio. The dining-room 
door was open on one side of the hall, the staircase led to a long broad 
gallery, carpeted and hung with pictures, and opening into the studio. 
There were sofas and comfortable fires burning ; the gallery was evidently 
used as a sort of sitting-room. There was a spinet in a recess, and 
a child's doll sitting bolt upright upon the keys. With shy, curious eyes 
Angelica looked about, noting everything with suppressed interest. What 
dignified personages are these hanging to the walls? A picture was 
leaning against the back of a chair just outside the studio door, and it 
attracted Angelica. It was the portrait of a young man, in a crimson 
military coat, with gold embroidery, powdered hair, and a very gentle and 
charming face. 

‘‘ That is Sally Lennox, and that is her cousin,” said Lady W., 
pointing with her fan to a figure in a picture, in which Juno and the 
Graces had taken mortal shape, surely the most graceful and beautiful of 
that day. Libations were flowing, und tranquil altars to beauty were 
raised in shady groves by the courteous painter. As a contrast to the 
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dream, a reality was hanging opposite. The portrait of a man with a 
squint, a saturnine-looking face, a long, lean figure. 

‘‘ What an ugly fellow!” cried Angelica, gaily, standing on tiptoe to 
look ; ‘‘ he is much too ugly to be so well painted. I wonder he does 
not frighten those beautiful ladies away.”’ 

‘‘ That, madam, is Mr. Wilkes, the celebrated patriot,” said an attendant, 
who had followed them. The man was an Italian half-secretary, half- 
assistant, to Mr. Reynolds. ‘‘ This is the well-known Colonel Barré,’’ he 
continued, and he pointed out another long, lean form, in a military coat. 

On the opposite side of the gallery smiled two charming persons who 
will hold their graceful place in life, while Sir Joshua’s cera and lacca 
and olios (as he notes them in his Diary) still exist. When these particles 
are dispersed into space the names of the beautiful actresses will still re- 
main associated with his art ; Clarinda, as she writes herself on his list of 
sitters, is charming Mrs. Clive ; and Mrs. Abington is also here, smiling, 
and gracious, and forgetting the irritation caused by Garrick’s wrongs 
towards her. 

The attendant told Angelica that the portrait of the young officer in 
the crimson coat was that of young Mr. André. ‘He is just gone into 
the army,” said the man, ‘‘and the picture is for him to give to his 
mother. Mr. Reynolds told me it was the likeness of the uniform that 
the young gentleman was specially anxious about more than that of his 
face.” 

Most of the finished pictures were hung in the gallery. In the studio 
were only those upon which the painter was engaged. It was a good- 
sized room, with a window high up in the wall, and a high raised chair 
for sitters. 

Angelica started rapidly forward. ‘‘ This light is excellent,” she ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘I never saw it so arranged before.’ She also looked with 
reverence at the palettes with their wooden handles, at the great pencils 
with their long stocks, and then she suddenly sprang up into the sitter’s 
chair. 

She was still perched there when the master of the house himself 
walked in, and after one surprised glance, made his obeisance to Lady W. 
This lady had thrown herself into a graceful attitude, and stood leaning 
against the side of the great chair, She bent her head, graciously 
composed, while Angelica, in some confusion, came down from her high 
perch. 

Mr. Reynolds came forward, dressed in his velvet coat and with a bag 
wig; he was of middle size, apd looked young for his age, he was a 
little deaf; but in those days in private he needed no trumpet; his 
clear eyes shone with placid benevolence under their falling lids. He had 
scarred lips, mobile and sensitive. His voice was singularly pleasant as 
he spoke. 

“* [have brought you—guess who this is that I have brought you,” Lady 
W. said, continuing to look so charming herself that the painter could only 
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make another low bow and say, ‘‘ You have brought me a vision of 
Paradise, madam. My poor place seems illumined by such gracious 
apparitions. Iam sorry,” he continued, ‘‘to have been out when you 
arrived. I had been sent for to a friend in difficulties, who adds to mine 
by taking up time that might have been better spent. Was not my 
sister here to attend upon you?” 

‘‘ Mrs. Reynolds was not dressed,” said Marchi, the outspoken at- 
tendant : ‘‘ she begged me to make her excuses. She was in no fit state 
to appear.” 

Mr. Reynolds looked vexed, and immediately began to point out the pic- 
tures. Angelica looked, listened, and thrilled with admiration and reverence. 
Once turning round, the painter met the expressive flash of her eager eyes. 
How different was that language from the languid fine lady criticism to 
which he was now hardened. Something told him that this was no ordinary 
visitor, that one instaat’s glance between the two said more than half- 
a-dozen commonplaces interchanged. He stopped short as he was walking 
by Lady W. “You have not yet introduced me to your friend,” he said. 
‘Can this be indeed . . . .” he looked at Angelica curiously and kindly. 

‘¢ Yes, this is Miss Kauffmann,” said Lady W. ‘ You have found her 
out at last. Did I say one word too much ?”’ she asked, smiling. He 
did not answer directly, but went on talking to Lady. W for a minute, and 
then turned to Angelica. 

‘¢ Will you honour me by permitting a visit to your studio to-morrow 
morning ?’’ said the great painter to the quivering, smiling, charming 
little painter in her pretty quaint dress. The satin trimmings glistened 
in the sloping light of the high window, the light just caught the turn of 
her white throat and the shining pearls Mrs. Betty had looped in her hair. 
The painter’s kind glances seemed also to shine, Angelica thought, and she 
blushed up with innocent pleasure. Mr. Reynolds accompanied them 
ceremoniously to the door of her house. As they descended the pretty 
old turning staircase Angel was amused to see a little figure wrapped in a 
sort of cloak appearing in a doorway—a little middle-aged lady, who 
advanced towards them: she then seeing that Mr. Reynolds was there, 
vanished again with extraordinary celerity. 

‘*To-morrow! Do not fail us, false man,’’ said Lady W., holding up 
her mitten. Thenshe asked casually whether Lord Henry had shown Mr. 
Reynolds his last attempt. ‘‘ Shocking daubs, are they not?” said Lady 
W. with a sort of forced laugh ; but the experienced painter answered 
gravely that there was merit in them not to be passed over. 

“There! Is he not charming?” cried Lady W., as they drove off 
in the great coach. ‘I told you so... It is decreed in the book of 
fate....” And all the way home Lady W. was her brightest and most 
charming self. All that afternoon and evening she loaded her protégée 
with kindness and pretty speeches. Lady Di, who was a good woman at 
heart, but not more perfect than her neighbours, began to feel even more 
provoked and indignant than usual. Angelica, who had tried in vain to 
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conciliate her at first, now accepted open warfare, and at every new eom- 
pliment looked round in childish glee to see how Diana frowned. Then 
came Lord Henry, joining in with his cousin Lady W., and echoing her 
words. He called himself a passionate admirer of art; and it was from 
him that Lady W. had learnt to take an interest in pictures, that is to 
say, in the pastels and the copies, and the copies of copies, that Lord 
Henry affected. 

Next morning, true to his appointment, Mr. Reynolds walked across 
Berkeley Square, and found the two ladies of the house standing looking 
out by the gate of the Park. 

‘‘Miss Kauffmann is at home in her painting room. Come this 
way,” said Lady W... ‘‘ Let us take her by surprise: you can enter by 
the glass door.” 

The surprise was very short, for Angelica had been listening to 
every footstep. 

Once she thought Mr. Reynolds had come, but it was only Lord 
Henry Belmore, who, rather to her annoyance, asked leave to wait in her 
studio for Lady W., with whom he was going out. She let him sit down 
where he would, and went on with her painting.—Then came more steps 
on the terrace and voices, and Angelica looked up, blushed and sprang to 
open the window. 

This time she saw the person she was waiting for so impatiently. 

‘‘Here is a friend,” said Lady W., as they all came in; then her 
voice changed: ‘‘ Henry, you here! we were waiting for you outside.” 

‘“‘ Surely you told me to come to the studio,” said Lord Henry: then 
he stepped up to her and, in a low voice, said something, and the two 
walked off into the garden. 

‘‘ How long had he been here?” Lady Di asked. 

‘‘A long time,” said Angelica: ‘‘ ten minutes—more, I painted the 
heel of my Cupid’s little foot again while he was here.” 

‘‘ And you evidently suffered from his vicinity,” said Mr. Reynolds, 
smiling; ‘‘for your picture is charming; but you will have to repaint 
your Cupid’s foot.” 

“Do you really mean it? I assure you I was not thinking of any- 
thing but my work. I had forgotten Lord Henry’s presence.” 

‘‘If I may venture to advise I should not recommend your ever paint- 
ing without a model,” said Mr. Reynolds: ‘‘ some of the French school 
maintain that it is better to trust to one’s own impressions; but there I 
cannot agree.” 

Angelic« grew: interested ; but, for the sake of argument, she attempted 
to contradict Mr. Reynolds, and declared that the little foot was not out 
of drawing, but though she contradicted, her own looks contradicted her 
words as she glanced up with deprecating blue eyes, knowing that people 
always forgave her when she looked them in the face. 

‘*T can only speak from my own experience,” said Mr. Reynolds, 
smiling. ‘‘I may be wrong.” 
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Lady Diana saw it all. She said to herself that Angelica was a vulgar 
flirt and Mr. Reynolds a vain dupe; and then, this odd woman, reproaching 
herself for secret feelings that she dared not express, said suddenly : 
‘* Because Miss Kauffmann has well-shaped eyes it does not follow that you 
should deny what you know to be true, Mr. Reynolds: her pictures are 
out of drawing: it is all very pretty and sentimental, but quite false to 
nature.” 

Mr. Reynolds disliked anything approaching to a scene. ‘My 
admiration and respect for Miss Kauffmann’s work are too sincere for me 
to hesitate to declare what seems to me to be its excellence, or what in it 
might still further be improved,” he said. ‘‘ Correctness of eye is only 
to be acquired by long habit; when anything is properly made our 
own it becomes part of ourselves and operates unperceived. We may 
thus exercise a kind of instinctive rectitude of mind and of conduct, which 
will supersede all rules.” 

He spoke quietly, continuing on purpose to give Angelica time to 
recover from Lady Di’s unprovoked attack ; he was as much annoyed with 
that lady as it was possible to a man of his gentle and controlled nature. 

The tears of vexation shining in Angel’s eyes did not mend matters 
or soften him towards her adversary. With some sudden brightness and 
effort, Angelica brushed them away unaffectedly, and saig@: ‘‘ Thank you, 
Mr. Reynolds ; you have given me heart again, and in truth Lady Diana 
is not the first person who has warned me of my defects; they warn me 
from kindness,” said the girl, turning suddenly to Lady Di. She could 
not bear to say a harsh word. 

‘Tt was from no kindness,” said Lady Di, turning pale; ‘‘ you are 
quite right, people should forbear to speak unless they are in sympathy 
with those they criticise—although the picture s out of drawing,’’ and she 
walked out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
FIorI. 


Brrore Mr. Reynolds left, he fixed a day for their next meeting, and 
asked leave to paint Miss Angel’s portrait. She delightedly agreed. If 
Angelica felt somewhat forlorn at times, she always brightened up after 
a talk with Mr. Reynolds. He spoke with all Antonio’s directness 
and sympathy, and with authority as well. They had many long talks 
together ; she enjoyed her sittings very much, and spoke to him openly 
of all her old life and new hopes, in which he took unfailing interest. It 
was at this time that Angelica wrote long happy letters to her father in her 
uncle Michael's farm. When was he coming—was Antonio with himn—was 
he not rejoiced at his child’s good fortune ?—Happy as she was she missed 
him sadly at times, and longed for his paternal sympathy and advice and 
help. She had visited many painters, she told him, Mr. Cipriani among the 
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-rest; but chief of all was Mr. Reynolds, the first painter in the town. 


He has her own peculiar manner, writes Angelica. His portraits are 
almost historical; he has a flying brush (un penello volante), and 
a great knowledge of chiaroscuro. Then she told her father of all the 
kind things people said. Mr. Reynolds himself had asked her to paint 
his portrait: those she had executed had already given satisfaction. 
Lady W. had promised her letters of introduction to the Duchess of 
Argyll. The Princess of Brunswick was to sit to her. She had 
heard that the Queen herself had asked with interest concerning her. 
Mr. Reynolds was the kindest, the most untiring friend. ‘‘I might indeed 
think too much of his kindness,”’ wrote Angelica, ‘‘ but that I have vowed 
to think only of my art, and have closed my heart to all other passions.” 
There is a little paper still in existence which the girl traced one night in 
a thoughtful mood. 

‘‘ Not easily shall I bind myself: Rome is ever in my thoughts. The 
Holy Spirit will direct me.” 

Then she wrote again to the old father in the distant farm-house 
with the too familiar goatherd, detailing more and more success. The 
Princess of Brunswick was in London at this time, and had ordered a 
portrait of Angelica herself, and this picture had procured for her the 
honour of a visit from the Princess of Wales, the mother of the King; 
such an honour had never before been done to any painter, writes 
Angelica ; now she is beginning to put by money, now she may think 
of a home for her dear to come to, now she may begin to see her way 
clearly established. ‘‘ Her letters, at this time,” says Rossi, ‘‘are those 
of a person at the summit of tranquillity and joy.” A little later on 
she tells John Joseph of a proposition of marriage and of her refusal, 
and it was soon after this that Mr. Fuseli left London and went abroad. 
But notwithstanding these letters, old John Joseph still delayed. 
Antonio was in despair. He could not afford to wait any longer for the 
obstinate old man who was deaf to his daughter’s entreaties. She wanted 
him sadly. Notwithstanding all their kindness, she felt very lonely. 

She had been longing for some word of protective admonition ; she had 
an instinctive desire for protection, it was as necessary to her as liberty. Mr. 
Reynolds seemed to give her more sense of ease by his few kind words 
than did all the compliments and adulations to which she was now so 
used ; sometimes unduly excited about her work, sometimes utterly de- 
pressed and hopeless, the bracing sense of the truth as it struck another 
person’s mind came to her with an unspeakable relief, not the partial truth 
of adverse criticism, which is always hard to bear, but the considerate 
judgment of one so high in authority, of a person qualified to speak. And 
for him was it not a new experience of happiness to have such a sweet 
model bringing new life, light, and colour, into his hard-working existence ? 
‘‘ Miss Angel ; Fiori’’ is written in that book of fate his diary for the year. 
He need not have written it down, his mind was full of her and her con- 
cerns. The flowers were for her birthday, when Lady W. had graciously 
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promised to bring her to sup in Leicester Fields. They were all to as- 
semble in Charles Street first and to go to see Mr. Garrick in Hamlet. 
‘‘ Make yourself beautiful, my Angel, and do not be late,” said Lady W. 

Angel was glad that Mr. Reynolds was expected, and she went to dress 
with a light heart, feeling that friends were true, life was worth living, and 
even dress worth dressing. Miss Angel spared no pains in her attire that 
evening, and showed her wit in a sacque and petticoat of white silk, 
resembling net-work—not unlike that one worn by Mrs. Nollekens at her 
wedding. It was shot with grey and embroidered with rose-buds, The 
deep and pointed stomacher was pinked and gimped. ‘The sleeves of this 
dress closely fitted the arm to a little below the elbow, from which hung 
three point-lace ruffles. Her neckerchief was of point, and confined by a 
bunch of rose-buds, and the three rows of pearls were tied with a narrow 
white satin ribbon behind. They were Roman pearls, but not the less 
becoming to her slender throat. 

Her hair was piled over a cushion (cushions were rising in favour 
steadily year by year). 

She wore a small cap of point lace to correspond with her ruffles. 
Her shoes were of the same material as her dress, with Bristol spangles 
and heels three inches high. She came in smiling and laughing in her 
wildest spirits, prepared to enjoy, and to admire, and to baadmired, if the 
truth must be confessed. 

As she entered the room, she saw a figure standing against the light. 
“Ts that you, Mr. Reynolds?” she said, for she was still thinking of 
him. ‘Have you been waiting long?” Mr. Reynolds was fond of 
speaking Italian, and often used that language; but this deep, angry 
voice sounded very unlike his gentle tones. 

‘“‘T have been waiting for many weeks, and y.w are not yet ready for 
me, I see.” Surely that was not Mr. Reynolds; some one stepped out 
of the shadow, and Angelica uttered a little exclamation, for Antonio’s 
dark eyes were flashing at her, angry, happy, suspicious, melting at the 
sight of her again, frowning at her greeting. For one minute she was 
herself enchanted to see her old companion; she clapped her hands and 
darted up to him with a glad exclamation: ‘Antonio! Antonio! who 
thought of seeing you! My father, where is he ?” 

Zucchi was silent, looking at her admiringly. He had never dreamt 
of her in such beauty and brilliance: but was it indeed Angelica? “TI 
have broken my promise, Angelica; I have come without your father,” he 
said at last. ‘‘ But it was in vain I urged him. I should have lost my 
year’s work had I waited longer. I left him ten days ago at Morbegno ; 
he is well, and well cared for. He will come, he says, when you are in 
your own house.” 

“So much for your promises,’ 


’ 


cried Angel, bitterly disappointed and 


unjust to poor Antonio. ‘‘ You have left him, poor dear! Who is one to 
trust if one cannot trust you ? you, who are always warning one against 
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The door opened as she was speaking, still eager and excited, and a 
servant announced Mr. Reynolds, and almost immediately after Lord 
Henry Belmore and M. Fuseli. Lady W. affected an artistic society. 
She had met the young painter with the lion head not long before, and 
taken to him, perhaps among other reasons, because she had been some- 
what piqued by his indifference. 

Mr. Reynolds was in full dress. He wore his red velvet court suit and 
his sword. He came up, carrying the flowers he had ordered in the 
morning, and presented them with a little compliment full of bonhomie 
and grace. The expression of his face was very kind as he bent before 
the young deity at whose shrine they all seemed to lay down their arms. 
As Mr. Reynolds stepped forwards, Angelica’s passing anger was dis- 
tracted. She had forgotten it all; but Antonio’s heart sank with gloomy 
apprehension. Her anger had pained him less than her pleasure now 
did. Was ever any one so absurd, so proud, so sensitive as this shabby 
little painter ? 

Not Mr. Reynolds in all his glory, not Angelica radiant and supreme, 
could guess the depths of that curious nature. Angelica might have 
understood him if she had had time or wish to do so; but she was pre- 
occupied, impatient ; her beautiful silk dress rustled at every step; her 
many lovers and friends were all arriving, saluting, talking, and calling 
her away. The door kept opening, and admitting first one person and 
then another. Lady W. made her state entry, followed by my lord in his 
blue ribbon. Zucchi saw some of the people present glance at him with 
surprise ; and when the lady of the house entered, her look of inquiry 
and amazement might have disconcerted a far more experienced man of 
the world than he. 

“This is my old friend Antonio Zucchi,” said Angelica, coming 
forward with her quick familiar voice; ‘‘ he came to bring me news of 
my father, dearest lady.’’ Then she turned to him more constrainedly, 
for Lady W.’s somewhat haughty stare was still upon Antonio. ‘ You 
must come to-morrow morning when I am alone, Antonio, and then we 
will talk over our business; ”’ and she held out her hand. 

‘‘ Our business!” said Antonio, coldly; ‘‘I have no business. I 
came as a friend to see you; it is time I should retire and leave you to 
your acquaintance,”’~—and he bowed to Lady W. ; not without dignity, 
and then to Angel. 

‘* Will not Miss Angelica’s friend honour me with his company to- 
night ?”’ said Mr. Reynolds, always courteous and considerate of others, 
and he came forward as he spoke. Antonio stiffly declined, made him a 
haughty bow, and was gone. Once outside he could control himself no 
longer. As hé ran downstairs, he impatiently struck his hand upon his 
head, muttering something like ‘‘ False ! false!” to himself. He did not 
even see Lady Diana, who passed him on her way to join the company and 
heard his words. As she opened the door, she was shocked and revolted 
by Angelica’s gay burst of laughter. Angelica’s first feeling had cer- 
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tainly been that of present relief. Everybody looked more at ease as 
Antonio left the room, and the voices rose. But although Antonio was 
gone, he still seemed present to Angelica in some mysterious way. 
Diana did not know that her good spirits were partly caused by his 
coming. A little later on and Angelica became a little distraite, and it was 
the Kauffmann, and not Mr. Reynolds, who begged for a repetition of M. 
Fuseli’s remark.— What were they all talking about ? The new erection 
in the King’s gardens at Kew ;—the Chinese tower, designed by Cham- 
bers, and costing ever so many thousands. 

“IT cannot say I admire it,” said Mr. Reynolds. ‘ We are dwellers in 
London, and not at Pekin.” 

‘‘ But we drink Bohea out of China cups; we wear brocades and 
crapes from China,” said Angelica; and she held up one of the long loose 
sleeves. 

** And we, madam, are certain to be charmed by anything you choose 
to wear or to do,’”’ said Mr. Reynolds, bowing again; “but you did not 
erect the Chinese tower.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘“* HAMLET.” z 

Mr. Garrick was acting Hamlet that night in powder and court dress, 
facing the infinite in a periwig and treading the great globe of life in paste 
shoebuckles. There was something magnetic in the night; misty as it 
was, with vapours enclosing the theatre and creeping,in from outer door- 
ways and veiling the brilliant charms of the ladies present ; the rouge on 
their cheeks, the pretty crimsoned lips. Then the great play itself seemed 
to spread and spread and drive out all other impressions. It was not 
only on the stage that it was being acted. 

The play seemed to grow and grow, to become the life of those human 
beings all assembled there; they were come together to see a play, to 
laugh at one another and make signs and to admire and criticise, but they 
remained to listen to the secrets of their lives unfolded. 


Garrick’s faithful adorer, Miss Hannah More, sat palpitating in a box 
by Mrs. Garrick’s side. 

Zucchi was in the pit: he knew none of the people; it had suddenly 
occurred to him to come too, and there he waited in his place, looking for 
one face which had not yet appeared. 

In a stage-box sat the shabby and noble figure of a man, with a 
seamed and benevolent countenance, and by his side an intelligent little 
ferretty person, peeping forward to get a better view of the audience. 

‘“‘ They're come, sir,” he said, ‘‘ the whole party ; they have secured 
two excellent boxes. There is Mr. Reynolds and Fuseli, and there is the 
fair observed of all observers. Mr. Reynolds has not invited me to sup 
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with him to-night. I hear he is giving a great festivity ; you, of course, 
are privileged.” ; 

‘¢ There is no privilege, Sir, in being admitted to a house where 
friendship has established a right of way,” said the big, shabby man. 
‘But to-night I shall refrain; Mr. Reynolds is not unbiassed by the 
transient influences of those inferior to him in intellect. Miss is far 
more reliable, she would make my tea undisturbed by any circumstances.” 

Mr. Boswell was craning to get a good view of the ‘transient in- 
fluences” now surrounding Mr. Reynolds. Lovely, smiling, splendid 
Lady W. had never looked more stately and beautiful than she did that 
night. Her charms seemed diffused somehow, she and Angelica were 
opposite to each other, like two mirrors reflecting one another. A 
summer, a spring blooming in brightness, their fans waved, the flowers 
seemed to fill the box. Even Lady Diana looked her best. 

Mr. Boswell then discovered that Miss Angel was peeping at Dr. 
Johnson, also that Dr. Burney and his daughters were in another part of 
the theatre. ‘Mrs. Thrale should not have been absent on such a night 
as this,’ he remarked. 

The play began, and Mr. Boswell was silent. 

In great acting there is some subtle measure impossible to describe, 
time passing in a certain harmony, and that night, when Hamlet 
stood upon the stage, a mysterious intelligence not to be explained seemed 
certainly, and at once, to flash between him and his audience. The 
plain, commonplace-looking man became instantly, and without effort, 
the master of all these splendid people who were watching him. It was 
as if he were the pulse that flowed through their veins. This hour was 
his own, as this mood was his, to which he gave the note, the time, the 
life almost. 

How nobly he stands listening, while the poor Ghost moans its awful 
plaint! Hamlet’s beautiful voice seemed to strike home to every heart 
when he answered in clear tranquil tones. Then rise passion and remorse, 
and woes thicken as the play goes on, and the notes come full and dull 
with passion, and the words seem to break bounds and jar and clang . . . 

Is the noble prince maddened as he turns in heart scorn, rending and 
railing at all those he has loved and trusted hitherto ? 

Through this storm of shaken life comes white Ophelia, wandering, 
with her pale and tender face. 

Mrs. Addington was not acting that night, but a young actress whose 
utter simplicity and sweetness touched them all. 

‘JT did love you once,” said Hamlet. 

‘‘Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so,” says Ophelia. 

‘‘ Get thee to a nunnery,” he cries remorselessly, carried far beyond 
she mood of love, but tender still, even in this moment, when a swerving 
finite nature is suddenly brought to face the infinite truth, as it lies between 
them awful, inevitable. 

The scene was so tender, so inexpressibly sad and despairing, it 
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raised all the audience out of their petty chatter and racket of snuff- 
boxes. Miss Hannah burst into tears. Was some great power there among 
them all alive and speaking by the mouth of this little David again ? 

It was a relief to every one when Everyday comes in once more and the 
players distract the jarred soul and bring him back for an hour into 
common words and daily life. 

‘“‘ Mr. Garrick outdoes himself to-night,”’ said Mr. Boswell. 

“Sir,” said his tutor, “you mean that Garrick outdoes your pre- 
conceived opinion of his powers. He has played his part with memory. 
He is a good repeater of other men’s words.”’ 

But when Mr. Reynolds came into the box presently and made some 
slight objection to a detail in Hamlet's performance, the old man rose 
up in wrath. 

Mr. Reynolds did not stay to argue the matter; he has left a record 
of some such dialogue with his old friend. He was in haste to return to 
his companions. 

It was not only Miss Hannah More whose then youthful tears flowed 
thatevening. For little Angelica the doom of the inevitable seemed to 
strike almost for the first time. The knell sounded in her ears, poor 
Ophelia’s story seemed so unutterably sad. ‘‘ How could he leave her ?”’ 
she said ; “ oh, how could he leave her ?” and she turned to Mr. Reynolds 
and then laughed and tried to wipe away her tears. “I am ashamed,” 
she sobbed, all confused. ‘‘ Might I be permitted to retire to the back of 
the box?” She moved her chair as she spoke. 

Both Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Fuseli came forward together and each on 
either side held out a hand to assist her. Angelica half laughed again, 
and looked from one to the other gaily through her passing tears ; 
then she put out her two little handsand raised herself with the help 
of both the gentlemen. 

Some one in the pit, who had been looking on, turned very pale and 
made a furious indignant movement. 

“‘ How angry that man looks,”’ said a casual spectator to his companion. 
‘‘Is he not a countryman of yours, Mr. Cipriani ?”’ 

‘‘ My countrymen are apt to look angry when they are vexed,” said 
Mr. Cipriani. He was a dark-eyed man with a long nose and a brown 
face full of refinement and intelligence. ‘‘ Your countrymen take life 
more calmly, Mr. Nollekens,” he added, laughingly. 

‘That man is frowning at Mrs. Kauffmann up among her fine birds. 
My heart, how she seems to be carrying on with Mr. Reynolds!” said 
Mr. Nollekens. 

‘‘ She is of a gay and innocent temper, and thinks not of evil tongues,” 
said Mr. Cipriani kindly; ‘‘ she has real talent, she brought me some 


drawings yesterday.” 
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SHE HAD WANDERED OFF INTO THIS DAY-DREAM, AND ALMOST FORGOTTEN Mr. REYNOLDS HIMSELF, 
WHO WAS STANDING PATIENTLY WATCHING THE BRIGHT EXPRESSION OF THAT SMILING FACE. 








